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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 








LAM PERTI. 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Ropes sentative of LAMPERTI. 
pils prepared tor 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence: Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“IT declare Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by an 
Signed) PRoF. G. L AMPERTL 
Sodan f Str. 17, Dresden. 





June 17, 1890. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO. 
Frima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera. Concerts and Oratorio. 
4; East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street. New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East i7th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 














Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Mur, OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d nhae se New York. 


TER MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIAMO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. Carri, Directors. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


G3” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss, AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York. 














Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 


Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


ra. Vocal 
Yew York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class anges society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
East 28d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CorRA RIGBY, 81 Crest Avenue 


Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





Mug. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 








MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Address 





Mrs. EvizaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere. London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. tol P.M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 





HELENB von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 


Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 








Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and fone Recitals. 
Lessons in Si: 


41 East 2ist ‘Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Cantori. Opera. 
57 West 53d Street, New York. 











TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G, THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Stucios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 Arey ll Street, until Aug. 1. 


PaRIs: Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris, 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Choral Conductor. Lessons in Singing. 
Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, \ Crotorion, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
address: 101 Manhattan Avenue. 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





Mug. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





N. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
Sincinc MASTER, 
Will not teach in New York this season. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND SS ATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & ein Bidg.). 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
ls received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 


pertoire. Pos terms, &c., 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Pu 
tic 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: } 30 West 50th Street, New York. 
1358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teacher of Singing and Lyric Decl ion, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street. New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 








Complete 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS. REGINA: WATSON’S 


SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHER ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the ‘Rob Rov ” Companv, 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 
With the National eeeeretery. 
For lessons, terms, &c . applv a 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th st. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA, 


*« Perfect artist perfect teacher. "— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44tb St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Fowunnep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with spectai 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio. 


Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York, 





E. A, PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E, AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsobn’s Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATO 
A limited number of pupils in ‘all. ‘branches of 
vocal art. including opers with stage deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie all, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 


York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Crepal, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The A 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio, 
Violin, Fiano, Theory Jad Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Stu 
535 Wash: hington , Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


rano. 

Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address. 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
anist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class ins’ 
Hotel Kensington, 78 Sth Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘Complete Musical 
Auaiysie™ “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
from the PH mance = tana point) “Music as a 
| ote Soman 976, CHICAGO. 
CARL V. LACHMUND, 

Pianist. 


Piano, memeny, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 














Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUVENDORFF, 
Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N.Y. 


RICHARD T, PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted. 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 
GRAND 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from ihe beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. EB. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 
HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address ; 312. West 14th Street, New York. 
































Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West Mth Street, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 


Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 48d St, 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ, 
Address for terms, &c., 


172 West 105th St., New York. 
GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
: Metropolitan College of Music. 














ALBERT G. THIES. 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co.,7 3 





ue Scribe, until Sept, 1. 


Boston. 


London, England. 


London, E ngland. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tener, 
Opera, Concert and Ora’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR EMORY oe Sr 
BASSO—Concert, Ora 
21 Music Hi Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr, SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 





A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





LYMAN WHEELER, 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c, 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden. 
43 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI, 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
% Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects correcte 
“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” —7he 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 31 Not- 
tingham Place, W., London, Eagland. 

olland’s method of voice a can be 
obtained at Novello & Co,’s, New York. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a mos' 
teacher reEL thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.’ — 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Théatre Frangais). 


Fa Esthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
“ This is to certify that Mrs. L. F.C, Richardson, being 
fotos pil of mine, and havi L- successfully. associ- 
mein my seveniog: = © ¢ pleasure in giving her 
aapenned recomme: 
» Aug, 1, 1892. CHAR R. ADAMS.”’ 
Mrs. Richardson resuines teaching September 30, Until 
then engagements can be made by mail. 


481 Beacon Street, - - = = = - BOSTON. 

















PEABODY GRADUATES’ SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, Battimore, Mp. 


MAY G. EVANS, Presipent. 


Thorough Elementary and Advanced Instruction 
in all branches, Reopens October 1. Send for 
circular. 

One of the most successful and progressive 
music schools in the South. 


Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festival . Address LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Manager, 
112 E. 18th Street, New York. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation. languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mtse-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate, 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ll, 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 

Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 

WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANSN, 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Musical Directors, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIREOTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . é . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, ° ‘ . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . ; - Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . Organ. 
8. E. JACOBSOHN, . . . Violin, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLE ASON, Harmony, &c. 





The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th §8T., NEW YORK. 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 


Instruction in all branches of Music by eminent 
reoemey! | Solfeg, SEio, Harmony and 
Sight Reading Classes. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus sent. 





fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish erantaed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

2a Argyll Street, London, Ww. 


CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON, 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: “A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
bots F but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

Joun RUSKIN says: ‘‘1l am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 








Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Valen Production aoe Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Trai if 
School for Voice Training, 1¢7 North t., ag 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq 
London, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The ‘Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and — Specimen copies and 


terms ~ forwarded upet ie to the icty's 
offices: 19 Berners St. LONDON. - ENGLAND 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance, Send for catalogue, 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 


19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Established in 1967. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Tporongh musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 





tories 
pay and boarding pupils may enter at 
time. 
oung ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele, 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 








Mr. N. VERT’S 
Musical Arrangements: 


Madame AI BAN!’s tours of Great Britain, Canada 
and America. 

MEISTER GLEE SINGERS’ tour of the provinces. 

Senor SARASATE’S provincial tour and season of 
concerts in London. 

Dr. RICHTER’. tour of Great Britain, with full 
London orchestra, and series of London con- 
certs. 

Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH’S tour of the provinces 
and Canadian and American tour in 1896. 

Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI’S tours of South 
Africa, Australia, Canada and United States. 

WOLFF MUSICAL UNION and KNEISEL QUARTETTE 
(of Boston) series of Summer concerts, 1896. 


N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 


M. LE ROY’S 


European and Continental Concert and Opeia Sureau, 
35 Avenue Mac Mahon, Paris, France, 


Artistic tours arranged and conducted. En- 
gagements negotiated for artists in England, 
Germany, Austria, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Scandinavia (Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway), Poland, Russia, Finiand, 
Central Asia, East and West Siberia, Italy and 
Spain. Send photograph, brief biographical 
sketch, personal desc: iption and some of your best 
criticisms. Registration fee of $10 includes the 
cost of translating press notices into three lan- 
guages and fine aioe on reproduction of por- 
trait on circular, and also mai) distribution. na 
money or draft in registered letter only. All 
communications must be addressed to 


M. Le Roy, 35 Avenue Mac Mahon, Paris, France. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“enys7o, ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Bertin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Cataiogues. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 














791 Tremont Street, 
BOoOosSsTOon. 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 











‘*The only Piano which Improves under Usage."’ The choice of the best informed and most 
critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


OCTANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MFrs. 


Pano. 


For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., °“rc2.0-2n on s-"” NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY KELINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M., SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtimberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

‘Tuition fees from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WLAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, Ja 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs Jorpan, the eminent conductor, of 


Providence, R. lL: . ; é : ; - ; : 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 
It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


Ss.é& PP. BRARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Oneratic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDAN, GHRMANY, 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. : 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and 6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble plaving (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term, September 16. The yearly fees are 300 marks 
($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 
and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

The next term begins with September 16, 

For full details apply to the CRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S&S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Comeinte Training 
for the Sage, SEMINARY: Poune 3 ing for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nicxtass~-Kem Avo.r Scuuize 
i ; Lupwic Bussiax (Theory, Musical H ’ 
Euruicu, Prof. Friepr. —— A. Syne k. BE. —— ; 5 
Harmonium), Orro Drewet, usical Director (Organ), 

Zayic (Violin), O. Dncennadetat eColle), &c., &c. 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


may be obtained through the Conservatory, 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


yout, Prof. Frmpricn Gernsnem, 
eurx Drevscnock, Prof. Hemeicn 

. Ricnarp Hansmann, (Janké- 
. Gustav Hoiiagwpgr, Florian 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, September 20, 1895. 
N my return trip from Spa to Berlin I took oc- 
casion to stop over at Aix-la-Chapelle, where I learned 
the news of the death of Mr. Theodore Nauss, the vener- 
able music critic of the Echo der Gegenwart. Mr. 
Nauss has held the post of chief music critic in my native 
town as far back as I can remember, and he was a man of 
the most unquestioned integrity, honest learning, kindness 
toward all and malice toward none. It will be readily be- 
lieved therefore that he was generally beloved and highly 
esteemed, and that his loss is felt as a genuine bereave- 
ment, not only by his family and many friends, but by the 
entire city of which he was an ornament. His talented 
son Léon, a pianist of no mean ability, is the owner of the 
music store founded by his late father, and is also making 

a name for himself as an enterprising music publisher. 
ee# 


My second stop-over was at Cologne, where I was glad to 
meet our most promising contralto, Miss Olive Fremstadt. 
The young lady was last winter the soloist at one of the 
celebrated old Guerzenich concerts, under Professor Wuell- 
ner’s direction. She then met with such pronounced suc- 
cess that Director Hoffmann, of the Cologne Opera House, 
immediately offered her a contract fora number of years 
and at a fair salary for a stage novice. The training Miss 
Fremstadt had received at the hands of Lilli Lehmann 
proved effective in every direction ; and somuch so that 
Dr. Neitzel, in the Cologne Gazette, after Miss Frem- 
stadt’s recent début as A zucena in Trovatore, bestows the 
very highest encomiums upon her vocal as well as his- 
trionic abilities. ‘This is indeed ‘‘ praise from Sir Hubert,” 
for there are few, if any, greater musical authorities in 
Germany to-day than the self same Dr. Otto Neitzel. The 
other Cologne papers—and above all the Cologne public— 
are equally enthusiastic, and do not seem to regret the ex- 
change they made for their much beloved and justly popu- 
lar former contralto, Miss Charlottle Huhn. It was in 
every way a /fazr exchange (Miss Huhn is dark and Miss 
Olive—despite the color of her name—a blonde), and 
therefore, as the proverb justly says, ‘‘ no robbery.” 

I was glad to note that the merits of my old friend and 
teacher, the composer, conductor and musical /i#¢érateur, 
Arno Kleffell, now first conductor at the Cologne Opera 
House, have been duly recognized in high places, and that 
lately he was awarded by the Emperor the title of royal 


ofessor. 
**# # 


I returned to Berlin just in time for the opening of Son- 
zogno’s season of modern Italian opera at the Theater 
Unter den Linden. If I had known beforehand what I 
know now I would have taken it easier, and would not have 
hurried back. But I did not want to miss any of the great 
attractions that had been so promiscuously announced be- 
forehand ; nor any of the new operas which were to be 
brought out at the rate of one fer diem, and all of them 
novelties for Berlin. Well, I succeeded in not missing any- 
thing. First of all, in the way of attractions there was 
nothing to be missed, and second, in the way of new 
operas, the only one that was so far presented, and alto 
gether six timés, was Spiro Samara’s Martire, and a sorry 
enough specimen of modern opera it is. 

I don’t know what that clever business man, music pub- 
lisher, newspaper man and impresario, Sonzogno, was 
thinking of when he came to Berlin with such an opera 
company, “selected” from the personnel of the Teatro 
Lyrico Sonzogno of Milan, and when he selected such a 
trashy opera as Martire for first, and so far sole, performance 
in the music loving capital of Germany. The consequence 
was an inevitable one, and the fact of the matter is that the 
Sonzogno Italian opera stagione was a flat failure, anda 
most deserved one. I went last night for the second time 
to hear Martire (because there was a change of cast in the 
principal réle), and I found the pretty Theater Unter den 
Linden so empty that I wondered why they gave a per- 
formance at all before an audience of about fifty people, 
over half of whom probably were deadheads like myself 
and my companion. Well, this was the last performance 
of Martire, and none of the other novelties that were prom- 
ised are to be brought out at all. On the contrary, the 


management is going to fall back upon the two great suc- 
cesses of the young Italian school, those old standbys, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana. Sonzogno sold the 





Berlin rights of these two works to the Royal Opera House, 
but the intendancy, with its usual courteousness and liber- 
ality, gave the original owner the right of performing them 
here in Italian, and thus to-night they will be given for the 
first time at the Theater Unter den Linden. They will 
hold the boards until next Sunday night, the 22d inst., and 
then the stagione, which was originally intended to last till 
the middle of October, will be broken up prematurely. 
Nobody is more broken up about it than Sonzogno. Mas- 
cagni is said to be likewise a very disappointed man, for his 
new opera, Silvano, was to have been the second novelty 
to be produced here, but is now definitely shelved. 

As regards Spiro Samara’s Martire I can only say that 
the work was almost as much of a disappointment to me as 
the performance. The composer is a young Greek, but 
by no means a Grieg, for he travels altogether in the paths 
of Mascagni. His first opera, Flora Mirabilis, proved a com- 
parative failure in Italy, but his Martire, probably thanks 
to Sonzogno’s clever boosting and booming, met with a 
considerable semblance of success. How much of this was 
genuine I can of course not say, but it would be a sorry 
state of matters musical in the land of song if such an opera 
as this could gain a permanent foothold there. Even 
poorer, and I may say more vulgar, than Samara’s music is 
Luigi Itica’s libretto, which he is careful enough to calla 
‘**scenic novel.” It is devoid of all dramatic development, 
either of characters or of the story itself, and its exposé 
smacks more of a police report than of a ‘scenic novel,” 
whatever that vague term may mean. The principal per- 
sonage in the affair is Nata/ie, who is the wife of a steve- 
dore called 7rzstano Petrovich. ‘The latter is not a faith- 
ful husband, but maintains relations with a café chantant 
singer, Miss Nina Fleurette. Natalie also hasa friend, 
a pilot, called Mikael Tanisch. They love each other 
platonically. The action of the play is supposed to take 
place at Sulina, a Roumanian port on the Danube. 

The second act presents a café concert scene, and is not 
as bad musically as the rest of the opera, as it offers some 
clever fersiflages upon the modern Italian ballad, German 
Wagner Meistersinger and French operetta styles. sung 
respectively by an alleged Italian tenor, // Signor Bacia- 
ciel7,a‘‘ German virtuoso” with the euphonious name of 
Crysostomus Weischert, and the aforementioned French 
canzonettista. The representation of the Wagner school 
appears upon the ca/¢ chantant stage in a garb which isa 
mixture of a Meistersinger and a Richard Wagner dressing 
gown costume, and he sings in a style whichis meant to 
convey the idea of the bad singing indulged in in Germany 
in contrast tothe de/ canto supposed to be sung in Italy. 
What he has to sing is an Italianized version of Walter's 
Werbelied in the first act of Die Meistersinger. Imagine 
such a poor, uninventive musician as this Samara seems 
to be ridiculing Richard Wagner! Well, anyhow, these 
three inlays, which have nothing to do with the action of 
the scenic novel, are the only kalf way enjoyable things in 
the opera. After they are over the poor wife of the steve- 
dore rushes into the concert garden to tell her truant hus- 
band that their child is dead. The news is received by the 
father with drunken brutality and a knockdown for his 
poor wife, whose sailor friend takes her part, and a general 
fight is narrowly averted. Then comes the great verismo 
third act. The sailor visits the bereaved mother and wants 
her to join him in a cruise around the world. They sing a 
fierce love duet, which would not be so bad if it were more 
recherché in melodic invention. It is, however, passionate, 
red hot and Italian to the backbone. /Va/a/zée resists all 
temptations and concludes to die. She lights a little 
charcoal brazier and slowly, but just as surely, dies of as- 
phyxiation. The playing of Frandin in this scene was the 
only redeeming feature in the performance. The whole 
scene, however, is brutal and unesthetic. Besides it is an 
impossibility, and therefore not an intended verismo. In 
Aida I have always been disgusted with the final scene of 
the two lovers dying for want of air, while you know that 
they are breathing the same atmosphere which you your- 
self are inhaling. Wagner would never have written such 
a scene. In Martire the poor woman is in a spacious top 
floor room (in the Linden Theatre about the size of four 
or five New York apartment house rooms combined). Her 
little charcoal brazier could not fill that room with enough 
acid gas to kill a baby in less than six or seven hours, 
even if the room were not open on the side toward the 
auditorium. Yet the poor woman is asphyxiated in about 
ten minutes after she lights the brazier. Stuff and non- 
sense such verismo / 

Of Elisa Frandin’s acting I spoke before. Although she 
is pronouncedly the star of the company she has nothing 
else to commend her. Her voice is mz/ and her tremolo 
perfectly distressing. Last night I heard the second star 
in the same part. She wasMme. Lea Sangiorgio. The 
printers made her name appear on the German pro- 
gram as Saugiorgio, and the printers for once were 
right. This lady can neither sing nor act, and she has no 
voice. The rest of the cast was almost equally poor, but 
Miss Rosina Storchio, as Vina Fleuretie, is as pretty as 
sheis pert. The male element are all terrible. What was 
Sonzogno thinking of when he brought such a cast to 
Berlin? 

Rudolfo Ferrari you may remember from New York. He 





is a fairly good conductor, of the true Italian school, but his 
habit of constantly striking his desk with the baton, 
whether there is any necessity for so doing or not, makes 
me fearfully nervous. The orchestra, from the International 
Lyric Theatre, of Milan, was good as far as it went, but 
there were not enough performers. The Italian chorus, 
also from the same Sonzogno theatre, made up in energy 
what it lacked in numbers and training. I am curious to 
hear Pagliacci and Cavalleria for the first time by a real 
Italian company even if itis a bad one. 


**# 


Far better was I pleased at Kroll's, where I spent two 
evenings since my return to the capital and heard a per- 
formance of Rigoletto and one of Tristan by the Royal 
Opera House personnel. Bulsz was simply superb as Zhe 
Fool in Rigoletto, and the new tenor, Naval, from Frank- 
fort, with a sweet voice, but who doesn't know how to sing 
or how to act, did fairly well in the second half of the 
opera, although in the first act he came dangerously near 
smashing the fout ensemble (or rather the ‘oof ensemble) 
through his uncertainty and apparent nervousness. Mme. 
Herzog as Gi/da could not and cannot do herself justice in 
her present condition. I don’t see or understand why she 
does not retire for a few months, 

The Tristan performance under Dr. Muck’s direction was 
a genuine treat from beginning to the end. Gudehus seems 
to be rejuvenated ; certainly his voice, as I remarked after 
the last Meistersinger representation, has for yeais not 
sounded as fresh, resonant and pleasing as it does now. 
He held out to the very last of this most trying réle, and 
his acting also, as it always does when he is inspired by 
Mme. Sucher’s example, was much improved. The great- 
est improvement, however, was to be found in Frau Sucher 
herself. Only afew days previously she had scored an 
unequivocal fiasco in her attempt to sing /7de/zo, and her 
decline was also noticed and strongly marked in her recent 
representation of the part of Ortrud; in New York she 
must have been disappointing, too, as /so/de, but this time 
she came out again with flying colors. Once more she was 
the old /so/de of Bayreuth fame, once more she was simply 
glorious. But will it last? Can it last? 

Mme. Goetze was beautiful in every way as Arangaene, 
old man Betz a sturdy and reliable Kurwena/, and Moed- 
linger a very sonorous but glum King Marke. I did not 
particularly like Naval’s voice in the sailor’s song, nor did 
I care much for the Me/ot of the occasion. But these 
little parts do not count for much, and the orchestra, the 
main factor in Tristan, was simply superb from beginning 
to end. 

In the entractes one could hear the Edward Strauss 
orchestra in Kroll’s garden, and eat a sandwich and drink 
a glass of beer. I enjoyed all of these luxuries, but I did 
not enjoy Edward Strauss’ antics. I hate that fellow, for 
he is nothing but an obnoxious foseur. 


** * 


The question in how far Wagner, the exiled Richard 
Wagner, was really a dangerous revolutionary or the 
‘* harmless idealist,” as which he has been represented by 
some, has often been mooted, and with widely divergent 
opinions. The following poem by Richard Wagner, entitled 
“The Revolution,” which Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, the com- 
poser of Der Evangelimann, publishes in the Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau and which appears in print for the 
first time therein, and the authenticity of which can barely 
be doubted, shows conclusively that Wagner was not quite 
the guileless Muszkant, and a revolutionary only in mat- 
ters of art. The poem narrates in flaming and hyper-en- 
thusiastic language the Dresden uprising of 1849. In it 
there is, as Dr. Kienzl justly remarks, little of the later 
manner of the poet Wagner, except perhaps in the twenty- 
fifth, eighty-fifth and eighty-sixth lines. But the unmis- 
takable fiery nature of Wagner's poetry, which breaks forth 
especially in the last sixteen lines, removes all doubt of its 
genuineness. To this must be added the following matter 
of fact proofs: When Richard Wagner was forced to flee 
from Dresden on May 7, 1849, he left a trunkful of manu- 
scripts with an unnamed friend of his, a prominent mu- 
sician of the Dresden Royal Orchestra. Among these 
manuscripts, which must have seemed of special valte to 
Wagner, was the subjoined poem, Die Revolution, written 
in Wagner's own handwriting. It can hardly be sur- 
mised that Wagner should have gone to the trouble of 
copying, and thus carefully saving, a poem by some one 
else, and moreover, a poem which in itself is not of over- 
whelming importance. In form the poem is by no means a 
model. It jumps from one metre into another, joins five 
and four foot trochaic, iambic and dactylic measures, gives 
strong and weak ending beats in irregular succession ; nay, 
it contains some lines which are absolutely not clear in 
meaning (viz., the verses from 44 to 46 and 71 to 73). The 
restlessness of the verse treatment, the accumulation of 
hyperbolical attributes, the daring metaphors—all this fits 
well the tumultuous character of the idea to be expressed. 
On the other hand, the poem awakens the feeliag as if it 
were a mere improvisation, an eruption of feelings jotted 
down in the storm and stress of momentary exultation, 
And thus the poem must have a double value, for it affords 
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us an insight into the nature of the revolutionary Richard 
Wagner. Here it is: 


Scheuen Blickes durch die Gassen 
Schleicht das Volk, und ohne Gruss 
Geht der Nachbar an dem Nachbar, 
Geht der Freund am Freund vorbei, 
Einen Blick verstohl’nen Grimmes 
Rasch hinauf geschickt zum Thurm, 
Wo die Manner eingekerkert, 
Die ein glithend Wort gesprochen, 
Und dafir verdammt, zu seh'n 
Erd’ und Himmel eingegittert, 
Nicht hinein mehr in die gold'ne, 
Gold'ne Gotteswelt zu strecken 
ihre Hand, zu fassen nur 
Eine schweisseskalte Mauer. 
‘Giebt’s denn Recht? Es spricht so laut die Stimme 
** Mir im Innern—und ich herche, horche 
“* Nach dem Echo. 
“Giebt es einen Gott? Die Sterne zogen 
‘** Gestern noch gen West—ich frage, frage? 
‘Keine Antwort! 
“Keine Antwort? Dannerlahme, Stimme! 
“ Brich, du stolzer Nacken! Nicht mehr aufwirts 
“ Trag’ die Stirne! Hoffen, Wiinschen, Streben— 
**'s ist doch Alles, Alles nur die Mutter 
Triiber Zweifel, Dunstgewdlk des Wahnes!” 


Rings in der Erde weiten Gemdchern 
Miachtiger Klang, es spricht durch die Wetter 
Wieder die Stimme der alten Beherrscher 
Unserer Welten. 

Plétzlich erstanden, fordern gebietend 
Freiheit zurtick und Rechte die Vélker. 
Nieder mit Thiirmen, Mauern und Ketten ! 
Hiiet nur, eilet, Glocken im Minster, 

Rufet zusammen weit aus dem Lande. 

Rufet die Schlifer, ruft sie zum Leben. 

Rufet zum Streite, rufet zum Tode! 

Keiner dahinten! Nach der Standarte! 
Jauchzet hinein in das Toben der Waffen, 
Jauchzet! Es sind die Posaunen der Freiheit, 
Welche begrtissen Stiirmer der Walle, 
Welche Triumph noch tréstend Getroff’nen 
Scheidend versichern ! 

Weg ist der Trug! Es verstummen die Leugner, 
Welche die Menschen scheu von den Menschen 
Arges erdichtend Fremde (?) vertrieben 
Weinend am Halse, Auge in Auge 

Findet der Bruder wieder den Bruder. 
Lachelnd zur Erde schauen die Gétter ; 

Alte Erzeuger giticklicher Menschen 

Kehren zurtick sie, die Hiitte zu theilen 
Friedlich vereinter lieblicher Kinder. 
Jubelnde Griisse ihnen entgegen 

Schallen aus wehrhafter Manner und Streiter 
Ténenden Chéren. 

Lieblich dazwischen, schtichtern nur wagend, 
Schmiegen sich hellere, weichere Stimmen. 
Wie von den Thilern, Wanden und Schluchten 
Michtig erwidert Schlagen des Wetters, 
Biasen der Winde, Stéhnen der ziihen 
Ringenden Tanne weit in das Flache 

Ténet, wie wilde Griffe der Orgel. 

Also empfanglich ist auch die Welle 
Heimlichen Sees, die mit den Kieseln, 

Die mit den Rohren schwesterlich fifistert. 
Alle sie dienen grossem Empfinden 

Jener geheimen, wirkenden Krifte, 

Deren melodisches, klagendes Sehnen 
Zwischen den Saiten goldener Harfen 
Zitternd hervorschitipft. 

D’rum, was auch immer,MAnner erfasse, 
Thaten erheischen, Leiden bereitend. 

Alles es findet, auch in der Kinder, 

Auch in der Jungfrau prophetischen Stimmen 
Seinen melodischen. lieblichen Ausdruck. 


Doch hemm’t die Lust! Ich seh’ ein ernst Gepriinge, 
Es sind die Briider, die mit uns gefochten, 

Die Briider, die an uns'rer Seite fielen, 

Die Briider, deren Biut als schweres Siegel 
Dem Pergamen(t) der Freiheit aufgedriickt. 

O stdr't sie nicht! Sie traumen Kommendes. 
Dampf't Eu’re Kiagen, missigt Eu’ren Jubel! 
Lass’t sie, begleitet von den Freiheitsténen, 
In’s Reich der Geister sanft hintiberschweben : 
So nehmen sie das seligste Erinnern 

Von irdischem Bestreben mit hiniber. 


Und nun, ihr freien Birger, senk’t die Fahnen, 
Schwo6r’t bei den frischen Higeln, hebt die Rechte: 
Zu dulden nicht mehr Herren oder Knechte, 

Als Menschen jeden Menschen gleich zu achten, 
Als Bruder jeden Menschen zu betrachten ! 


DRESDEN, 1849. RICHARD WAGNER. 
ens 


Fritz Spahr, our young American countryman, has lately 
returned from the United States a benedict. The talented 
concert violinist and violin teacher has settled at Leipsic, 
where he is prepared to receive pupils at his residence. 
Johannesplatz 18 III. 


eee 


For the first Biilow Philharmonic concert at Berlin, under 
Arthur Nikisch’'s direction, the soloist will be Josef Hof- 
mann, who will play the Chopin E minor piano concerto, 
Tschaikowsky's fifth symphony will be performed on this 
occasion instead of the Brahms second one, which had first 
been announced for performance. The soloist of the con- 
cert of November 25 will be Eugen d’Albert, and the one 
for the concert of November 11 Willy Burmester. 

At the first Gewandhaus concert, which Nikisch will con- 
duct, in Leipsic, on October 10, the program will most be- 
fittingly open with Reinecke’s Manfred overture, and will 
bring besides Schubert's unfinished and Beethoven's C 


minor symphony. I hope to be present on that auspicious 


occasion. s 
* * 


On the first symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, 
which will be given at Kroll’s on October 4, Weingartner 
will conduct Weber’s Euryanthe overture, Mozart’s D 
major symphony, Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony and 
Wagner's Meistersinger Vorspiel. On the program of the 
second concert, on October 18, figures the new symphony 
by Christian Sinding, which will then have its first perform- 
ance. 

*# *# & 

A committee from the Royal Orchestra has tendered a 
very flattering letter of thanks on the part of this body of 
artists to Mr. Henry Pierson, the director of the Royal In- 
tendancy, for the noble and eficctive manner in which he 
conducted and brought to a satisfactory conclusion the 
difficult conductor question in Berlin, and that through 
his personal efforts Felix Weingartner was preserved at 
the head of the Royal Orchestra's symphony evenings. The 
letter does credit to the writers, as well as to the receiver, 
and moreover it is a highly deserved one. 

*#* # 


Prof. Gustav Hollaender, the director of the Stern Con- 
servatory, has formed here a new string quartet, of which 
he, of course, is the first violinist. The other members 
are Messrs. Willy Niking, H. Bandler and Leo Schratten- 
holz. The organization will give three chamber music 
soirées at Bechstein Hall in the course of the season. 

*#*# # 

Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, a son of Prof. Dr. Wuellner, of 
Cologne, will give two song recitals at Bechstein Hall on 
October 2 and 8, in which he will sing only lieder by 
Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. Dr. Wuellner is an 
actor who belongs to the Meiningen Court Theatre per- 


sonnel. 
ee 


The Pollini-Maurice Grau association for a German opera 
season in New York in 1896-7, of which I informed you 
over a fortnight ago, but which is only now published here 
in the German papers, is a very good one for all parties 
concerned, It was brought about through the fact that 
Mr. Grau found, perhaps too late, as far as the coming 
winter's season in New York is concerned, that it is not so 
easy to find first-class German artists at haphazard and at 
the very last moment. Everybody that’s worth having is 
engaged here for the season, and in good time. It is dif- 
ferent in Italy, and Mr. Grau, who is used to the Italian 
methods, soon found that he had made a serious 
mistake. He had to take what was left. It will be differ- 
ent in 1896-7. for Pollini, the shrewdest and at the same 
time best of all living operatic impresarii, who has been 
speculating for a long time upon the United States, 
will take along a cast such as the Metropolitan Opera 
House has not yet witnessed. 


Se ad 


On October 10 Court Conductor Schroeder, of Sonders- 
hausen, will conduct a concert at the Philharmonie, in 
which compositions of the young composer Victor Haus- 
mann will be performed. His opera Enoch Arden has 
been accepted for performance by the Royal Opera House. 
For this concert Miss Erika Wedekind, from the Dresden 
Royal Opera, and Prof. Carl Halir will appear as soloists. 


xs * 

Court Conductor Alfred Hertz, of Altenburg, recently 
assumed the position of first operatic kapellmeister at 
Elberfeld, where, on Sunday the 15th inst. at his début 
he conducted Tannhduser in a manner that roused the en- 
thusiasm of the audience and elicited praise in the E/der- 
felder Zeitung. ae 

At Spa I met the Belgian violoncellist Belmann, who had 
just played in concert some soli with great success. He 
was the first teacher of young Gérardy, who was likewise 
at Spa. LIalso met there Mrs. Frederick C. Sweetzer and 
Mrs. Van Buren, both from Denver, Col., who are at present 
studying music at Liége, in Belgium. 


Hofrath Prof. Dr. Edward Hanslick on the 11th inst. cele- 
brated at Vienna the seventieth anniversary of his birth. 
The Nestor of Europe’s music critics is in the very best 
of health. He was born in Prague, where he studied com- 
position and the piano with Tomascheck. Then he went 
to Vienna, where he studied law. But in 1856 he re- 
nounced everything else for the divine art and became 
professor of esthetics and history of music at the Vienna 
University, which position he voluntarily relinquished last 
year. His feudl/etons inthe Neue Freze Presse are read all 
the world over. They are admirable for their exquisite 
literary style and the finish of his German prose. 


se 


Mr. Albert Crane, of New York, writes me from Paris: 
‘« We heard a few of Wagner's performances at Munich, and 
I agreed with the brief but forcible telegram you sent, 
‘The performances are not remarkably good ;’ just so, good, 
but not noteworthy.” Mr, Crane and many others could 





have heard better Wagner performances here at Berlin than 





they did at Munich. But then they are not advertised here as 
‘*model” performances, nor is the Possart big gong sounded 
here as it is at Munich. Mundus, and especially that part 
of it that is called the United States, vult decipi. 


The other day at the house of Manager Hermann Wolff 
and in the presence of Arthur Nikisch I had the interesting 
honor of hearing Busoni play, or rather sketch, upon 
the piano his latest orchestral suite, in four movements, 
which bears the suggestive title Geharnischte Suite (Ar- 
mored Suite). What a terrific amount of musicianship, 
brains and technic there is displayed in it! What a 
wealth of the most recherché and daring, nay, startling, 
harmonies, which follow each other with such tremendous 
rapidity that the human ear is not prepared to grasp or 
comprehend them! But oh, what a lack of melodic inven- 
tion, of soul, of genuine inspiration! Nevertheless, the 
last movement, which is by far the best of the four, would 
be sure to score a success and be tremendously effective if 
it were played in virtuoso style by a virtuoso orchestra and 
under a virtuoso conductor. The whole suite is virtuoso 
music, not inspired composition. 

sen * 

On the other hand, I heard at Director Pierson’s luxuri- 
ous home the other day Mr. Henry Waller, the American 
composer-pianist, play parts of a new opera which he 
would like to see accepted by the Berlin Royal Opera 
House intendancy. Musically it was all child’s play and 
sounded like a rhapsodic improvisation by a not over- 
educated musician. Bigger contrasts than Busoni's and 
Walier’s music are hardly imaginable, and yet both are 
not satisfactory. Mrs. Scott-Simons was present at the 
hearing, and so were two other Americans, who, like my- 
self, however, were not in view, and I doubt whether Mr. 
Waller will know anything about these listeners until he 


readsitinthese columns. 4 » » 


Ferd. Hummel, the harpist composer, whose famous Mara 
has now been accepted by the Paris Grand Opéra, will soon 
witness here the performance of his one act comic opera 
Ein treuer Schelm (A Faithful Rogue). The novelty will 
be brought out at Kroll’s early in October, together with 
the new ballet by Graeb and Steinmann, entitled Phantasies 
in the Bremen Rathskeller, the dramatic ideas of which are 
taken from Wilhelm Hauff's well-known book of that title. 


ee 


Angelo Neumann, from Prague, is here in order to make 
arrangements for the appearance of his opera ensemble dur- 
ing the Berlin Exhibition of 1896. 


*# ene 


The parents of the pianists Emil, Max, Salli and Georg 
Liebling celebrated last week here their golden wedding. 
The ancient couple are in the very best of health and enjoy 
the musical successes of their sons. Apropos of Salli (Salli 
isa male name in German) Liebling, he is not the only 
musical one in his family. His wife has just finished the 
composition of a one act opera which is to see the light of 
the boards during the coming season. 

22 *# 


The number of musical people I have met and who called 
at Tue Musica. Courier’s Berlin headquarters was of late 


something quite unequaled. Some of them who came 
during my absence I was very sorry to have missed, such 
as Gustav Hinrichs, director of grand opera at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Stanislaus Schlesinger, concert singer from 
Breslau; Prof. Martin Krause, pedagogue, pianist and 
littérateur, from Leipsic, and Mr. Nordheimer, consul of 
the German empire at Toronto, Canada. With others I 
was more fortunate. Thus I met lately the musical Jaeger- 
huber family from New York, who are bringing their eldest 
two children to Stuttgart for musical education; Miss 
Sophie Fernow, pianist at Dresden; Miss Minnie Behnne, 
who is engaged for the Breslau Opera House ; Arthur 
Nikisch, director of the Leipsic Gewandhaus and Berlin 
Biilow Philharmonic Concerts. Then I had calls from Mr. 
Henri Falcke, the great Parisian pianist, who showed me 
his newly published Arpeggio School, a work which will be 
sold at New York by Schirmer, and which ought to be in 
the hands of every piano student and teacher ; Mr. Thomas 
B. Garst and wife, together with Miss Marsh, who are going 
to study singing here in Berlin; Dr. C. A. Timme, from 
New York; William Lavin, the tenor, and his beautiful 
wife, Mary Howe-Lavin, the operatic star ; W. H. Moeller 
and wife, from Cleveland, Ohio, who have settled in Berlin 
for the winter; L.S. Sherman, of the firm of Sherman, 
Clay & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., who is visiting here his 
wife and two charming young daughters, of whom one is 
‘studying the violin with Waldemar Meyer, and the other 
the piano with Philip Scharwenka; Miss Martha Sauvan, 
a talented Berlin pianist, who played for me the Bach-Liszt 
G minor organ fantasy and fugue and Chopin’s C sharp 
minor nocturne in finished style ; Siegfried Ochs, the con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Chorus; Prof, Carl 
Halir, the concertmaster of the royal orchestra; Mrs. 
Dora Heineberg and her gifted daughter, Amelia, who 
after having finished her pianistic studies with Professor 
Barth ieaves for New York on October 1; Mrs. Cottlow 
and her young daughter, Augusta, the latter of whom will 
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be heard here in concert during the coming season, and 
who meanwhile is studying composition with that excellent 
teacher O. B. Boise ; Breitschuck, the harpist, who intends 
to return to the United States on October 17; and last, but 
by no means least, Mr. Morris Reno, the New York man- 
ager, from whom I learned a good deal of news, and who 
leaves for New York on the 28th inst. O. F. 





Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, 
FARMINGTON, Conn., September 23, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
: HE inclosed account of the first performance of 
Liszt's B minor sonata in Leipsic, nearly twenty years 
ago, when the Mendelssohn cult was in its height, may 
prove of interest to your readers, and the hero of the feat 
certainly deserves recognition for his daring deed. 
Kari KLauser. 

My Dear K auser.—It was in the summer of 1876, when 
you and I went abroad for the opening of the Bayreuth 
Festspiele, that I again visited Leipsic—my old home 
and place of study—and during my stay there I was re- 
quested to play before the students of the conservatory in 
one of the ‘ Abendunterhaltungen.” Professor Wenzel, 
the liberal minded spirit of the conservatory—he being the 
only one at that time who fully recognized the modern 
drift in music, always fostering the spirit of fairness, the 
strife for progress in his pupils—asked me what I would 
play on that occasion, and added : 

‘* Pray do not repeat any of the many compositions which 
we are accustonied to hear by the students, as well as by 
the guests.” 

When I replied: ‘‘I propose to play Liszt’s B minor so- 
nata,” I will never forget the astonished look of dear old 
Wenzel. 

He looked aghast ; he stepped back, looked at me from 
head to foot, his hand nervously moving through his lion- 
mane like hair, and then with a significant smile said to 
me: ‘In this case you must first speak to the director!” 

So I called on the director, Conrad Schleinitz, the most 
reactionary spirit of Leipsic’s musical life and an enemy of 
Liszt's music, in fact of all the new school. 

In answer to his question, what I had decided to play, I 
called his attention to the existence of a piano sonata by 
Liszt, pointing out to him certain interesting and fascinat- 
ing details of the work, adding that I would very much like 
to play it, and that I thought it should be heard at Leipsic. 

There was a dead silence, and it seemed almost as if he 
would say ‘‘ no,” when something struck my mind, and as 
a last resort I said to him: ‘‘ The sonata has been composed 
for and dedicated to Robert Schumann.” Another short 
pause, and ‘* Play it for us” came from his lips. 

Wenzel was now a happy man, and I with him. The re- 
ception of the sonata by the pupils was a most enthusiastic 
one ; it earned long and unrestrained applause. The direc- 
tor thought it a very curious work, but many of the stu- 
dents expressed to me their particular joy at my daring to 
perform such a work in face of the opposition then in 
existence against that master. 

Later in the season, when I had the pleasure at Hanover 
to meet Liszt with the late Max Pinner, the latter calling 
his attention to the fact of my having played the B minor 
sonata at Leipsic, Liszt said to me, *‘ There you showed 
a great deal of courage.” It seemed both to please and 
amuse the Meister greatly. FERDINAND VON INTEN. 








Hofmann.—Joseph Hofmann, soloist of the first Phil- 
harmonic concert, Berlin, has been invited to visit Moscow 
and St. Petersburg at the concerts to be given in memory 
of Rubinstein. 

Sjogren.—The Swedish composer Mr. Emil Sjégren 
has written a new sonata for violin and piano, which will 
be produced for the first time in Copenhagen by the well- 
known Swedish String Quartet, led by Mr. Tor Aulin. 

Pirani.—Eugenio Pirani announces that he has left 
Heidelberg and accepted the position of music editor on 
the Deutsche Sonntag's Post, of Berlin. He will continue 
to be the correspondent of the Gazeta Musicale, of Milan. 


Mr. Chamberlain Is Angry. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
OUR issue of September:4 just to hand, As 
you have thought fit to allow me to be grossly in- 
sulted, you will of course allow me to reply. To Mr. Wil- 
fred Praeger I have already replied in a letter published in 
your London issue of August 31 ; the following deals with 
the letter signed A. Schreiber. Only I must preface these 
lines by declaring that they are not to be considered as an 
answer to the Earl of Dysart and his agents ; the ‘‘ noble 
lord “has made himself guilty of so scandalous a breach 
of confidence by publishing extracts from a private letter of 
mine to him that I consider he no longer deserves notice on 
my part. 

Whether the words attributed to me be literally those I 
used I cannot say,as I have no copy of that letterat hand ; 
several sentences are evidently mangled. But the sub- 
stance certainly expresses my opinion. I have always 
thought and said that this stirring up of 500 details concern- 
ing Praeger's book is useless. I have always thought and 
said that the English speaking public has no competencein 
the matter. So much for the deep plot supposed to have 
been concocted between Mr. Ellis and myself to ‘ secure 
the disappearance of Praeger’s book”! Your correspon- 
dent has given conclusive proof on this subject ; for this 
Lam grateful. And now I will show your readers what 
deliberate prevarication your correspondent commits in 
order to slander me, and to serve a cause which cannot, so 
it seems, be propped up by more honest arguments. 

Writing in February, 1893 (the article appeared in the 
Bayreuther Blaetter for July, 1893) I said that I was mak- 
ing ‘‘ free use” of Mr. Ellis’ ‘‘ valuable researches.” That 
is true. But your correspondent knows perfectly well that 
this refers to an unpublished manuscript of Mr. Ellis’, for 
on the very first page of the article from which these words 
are quoted it is distinctly stated (in a foot note ad hoc) that 
a manuscript of his has kindly beeu placed at my disposal. 
Remark that at that time Mr. Ellis had published nothing 
concerning Praeger excepting his pamphlet ‘‘ 1849, A Vin- 
dication.” 

A fall year later (and eight months a//er the publication 
of the article of mine from which your correspondent 
quotes) Mr. Ellis began his series of articles in the Musical 
Standard. 1 did not approve of them. I admired Mr. 
Ellis’s acumen, but I thought it useless to rake up a host of 
complicated details; events have shown that I was not 
mistaken. In my own critical work I had on principle re- 
duced the whole question to its simplest expression, Is 
Praeger trustworthy or not? And I had made a point of 
bringing forward no other facts and arguments than those 
which every reader could at once understand and feel the 
force of. 

Having shown Praeger flagrantly at fault on so many 
points of primary importance, I knew that no unprejudiced 
person would in future trust him ; this seemed to me quite 
sufficient. Mr. Ellis thought differently, and in his articles 
in the Musical Standard (February and March, 1894) he 
began unrolling a whole series of smaller proofs against 
Praeger. This I thought—and I still think—useless, and 
consequently more likely to do harm than good ; I said so 
not only to Lord Dysart, but to whoever asked me my opin- 
ion. Now, pray, sirs, explain to me how contradiction 
between ‘‘ public and private statements” could have been 
deduced and my ‘‘honorability and straightforwardness ” 
been questioned by your correspondent if these facts had 
been honestly stated ? 

In the summer of 1893 I expressed, as in duty bound, my 
thanks toa gentleman who, although he hardly knew me 
(at that time), had unselfishly allowed me to make use of a 
manuscript of his containing the result of laborious re- 
searches ; a year later this same writer published a series 
of articles in which he brought forward numerous details 
more likely to cause confusion than to throw light on the 
subject. I do not think that he was wise in so doing, and 
in various private letters I speak of him as ‘‘ a well inten- 
tioned, indefatigable, but zot a/ways judicious enthusiast.” 

You see that in order to slander me my adversaries have 
intentionally jumbled facts and dates ; they have studied at 


a good school, for this is precisely the method everywhere 
followed by Praeger in his Wagner as I Knew Him. 

As regards the passage quoted by your correspondent 
from the Bayreuther Blaetter (July, 1898), concerning the 
‘‘worthy contributor ” and the “ highly esteemed friend,” 
the mere use of the editorial A/ura/is majestatis, which I 
never adopt, at once shows that it is an addition by Baron 
Wolzogen, the editor of the Bayreuther Blaetter. Wolzogen 
had known Ellis for a long time ; it was at his risk that in- 
stead of translating Mr. Ellis’ manuscript for the Bayreu- 
ther Blaetter, for which it had been intended, I wrote a 
perfectly new article, only making use of Ellis’ manuscript 
for details, more especially for those concerning Wagner's 
stay in London. Both the references to Mr. Ellis on page 
1 and page 56 of my article are worded by Baron Wolzogen. 
As I scarcely knew Mr. Ellis at that time I had made use of 
more reserved language, but it was the editor’s perfect 
right to use his discretion on such a point, and it was cer- 
tainly his duty to express in warm language the gratitude 
of the Bayreuther Blaetter for Mr. Ellis’ generous conduct. 

I may add that szuce the spring of 1894(when I wrote the 
letter to Lord Dysart from which your correspondent 
quotes mangled fragments)-I have had the occasion tomake 
more thorough acquaintance with Mr. Ellis, and I can 
now call him, as Baron Wolzogen did in 1893, a “highly 
esteemed friend.” I still differ from him on many points ; 
our correspondence could bear witness to this ; but I feel it ® 
an honor to be his friend, and am happy to know that the 
friendship between us has nothing whatever to fear from 
wilful distortion and from breach of faith. 

Mr. Wilfred Praeger the other day, in your columns, 
called this newspaper discussion concerning Wagner as I 
Knew Him a miserable controversy. I quite agree with 
him ; this last letter of your correspondent, A. Schreiber, 
leaves no doubt on the subject. I shall follow Mr. Wilfred 
Praeger’s example and allow no provocation to force me 
into taking any further part init. Only allow me to profit 
of this occasion to correct a slip of the pen in my former 
letter to you, published in your London issue of August 31. 
I said that I had received the doctor’s report concerning 
Praeger’s mental state after the publicationof my firs¢ arti- 
cle; I should have written ‘‘ second article.” My first arti- 
cle appeared in July, 1893, the second in the beginning of 
February, 1894 (containing Wagner’s genuine ‘letters to 
Praeger) ; the medical statement is dated February 25, 
1894. Iam, sirs, yours faithfully, 

Houston S, CHAMBERLAIN. 

Hinterstoder, September 21, 1895. 

P, S.—It may amuse American readers to learn what an 
English nobleman and millionaire calls a ‘‘ considerable 
sum of money.” The sum ‘‘lost” (as your correspondent 
puts it) by Lord Dysart in supporting the Revue Wagné- 
rienne amounted, all told, te £40 sterling! Others gave 
five times this amount and are happy and proud to have had 
the privilege of assisting a courageous enterprise, which 
marked the turning point of Wagnerism in France. 








J. Strauss.—The new operetta by Johann Strauss is 
named Waldmeister in German, Asperula in Botany, and 
Woodruff in English. Itis the basis of maztrank. 

Avignon.—The police courts of Avignon have fined 
several persons for hissing performers at a variety per- 
formance. The Court of Cassation has confirmed the 
judgment. 

Brabe.—Fri. Wilhelmine Brabé, a pupil of the Vienna 
Conservatory, has appeared with such success at Prague in 
the Trovatore and Huguenots that she has been engaged 
for several years. 

Grieg.—Edvard Grieg, who has been spending the 
summer months at his Villa Troldchaugen, near Bergen, 
where he has entertained many Scandinavian musicians, is 
completing a cycle of new songs, which will be published 
shortly. 

De Kontski.—The venerable Anton de Kontski pre- 
sided at the organ at the Catholic Cathedral, Tokio, on the 
occasion of the baptism of Mme. Coudenhove, the Japanese 
wife of the Austrian Minister, who was duly received into 
the Church. ° 
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How We Hear Music.” 

HE day of the ineffectual thinker who assigned 
the effect that music has on us to something in the art 
which might be called divine, and with hysterical fervor 
objected to those who would try rationally to examine the 
cause of that effect, is practically gone forever ; gone, too, 
is the time when writers on music would attempt to claim 
a true appreciation of the art only for those who have a 
knowledge of its form and technical construction generally, 
forgetting that music has an effect on a man the most igno- 
rant of the laws of construction which may be deduced from 

it by analysis. 

You can, indeed, have no sound musical esthetics until 
you throw all pedantry on one side and freely recognize 
that the art can be appreciated to the full even by those 
who have never learned its secrets, and, if it were not so, 
music could not with any show of justice pretend to the 
high position as an artistic expression of human feeling 
which is hers by right. We would not fora minute, how- 
ever, depreciate the additional enjoyment to be gained by 
some knowledge of the construction of music, of its 
artistic in distinction to its human side ; but the mistake is 
to suppose that it requires knowledge to appreciate the 
beauties of harmony, the symmetry of form, or the tone 
color of instrumentation. It requires knowledge to analyze 
these things, but not to enjoy them. 

To have a practical knowledge of any art gives you, of 
course, an insight into the cleverness or otherwise of the 
artist, and makes you appreciate to its full value his triumph 
over almost insuperable technical difficulties. There is, 
indeed, a separate ecstasy to be obtained from the contem- 
plation of any supreme piece of artistry, whether in paint- 
ing, music or literature; but this is the appreciation of 
experts, and it is not to experts alone that any art should 
make its primal appeal; therefore no system of musical 
sesthetics can be for a moment considered adequate that 
does not frankly base itself upon the purely human feeling 
for music quite apart from any knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the art. 

So many writers have of late insisted on the intellectual 
appeal of music, and have attempted to build a system of 
zesthetics upon what we may call the expert side of the ap- 
preciation of the art, that Dr. Riemann’s little volume 
comes to us with something more than relief. At first we 
had decided on giving it a short review, but the more we 
read the more we saw that to convey to our readers only a 
rough idea of its contents would require a somewhat 
lengthy article on each of its sections. 

Dr. Riemann is careful to explain that he is concerned not 
with the technical side of the art, but with ‘‘ what music 
can do, what it affects, and what are the various means by 
which it produces its effects.” He very properly dismisses 
the imagination of tone by which a composer can actually 
write down music without the aid of actual sound, as be- 
sides the mark, the objective sounds only being rep- 
resented by subjectively imagined ones, ‘‘just as analo- 
gous mental images of the visible world are familiar to 
everyone.” He then goes on to say : 

“There are two things that seem to constitute the es- 
sence of the tone, and in which, accordingly, we have to 
recognize more special resources of music, namely, pitch 
and strength of tone—or rather, inasmuch as both exist in 
the articulate sounds of nature, mostly in a fluctuating 
condition—the rising and falling of the tone and the in- 
crease and decrease of the tone. Where such constant 
transition is absent and sounds of different pitch follow 
each other so that they can easily be distinguished, or 
where stronger impulses mark different moments of time, 
as, for instance, in the hoof beats of a galloping horse, or 
in the sound of the smith’s hammer or of the cooper’s mal- 
let, a third quality of sounds manifests itself, namely, the 
quickness of movement showing itself in their succession. 

** But also in the rising and falling as well as in the in- 
crease and decrease of the tone the effect of quickness of 
change that takes place can be observed. If anywhere, 


* Catechism of Musical Aisthetics. By Dr. H. Riemann. Trans- 
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then, in music the proposition of Heraclitos holds good that 
everything is in constant motion. For even the single tone, 
whose pitch does not vary, and whose strength remains the 
same, is well known to be the result of a constant motion 
in regular periodic form of vibrations of an elastic body 
propagated in the air. Each single vibration, of which the 
higher notes accomplish many thousands in a second, is as 
it were a prototype of the form which underlies even the 
greatest productions of art—rest, movement and return to 
rest. 

“The departure from the state of equilibrium corre- 
sponds to a violent tension, to excitement; and the return 
from this to the former is equivalent to the reverse, to re- 
laxation, toa calming down. But in reality we are not at 
all conscious of this continual change of tension and re- 
laxation of the vibrating body ; the tone which remains at 
the same pitch and strength rather appears to us as some- 
thing steady and at rest. It is only the change of pitch or 
strength that produces the impression of movement ; and, 
in particular, rising pitch and increasing strength appear to 
us as positive, that is to say, as developing, progressing, 
advancing movement ; while falling pitch and decreasing 
strength appear as negative, that is to say, as backward, 
retrogressive movement. In an analogous manner in- 
crease of quickness in sequence of tones of recognizable 
difference in pitch or strength awakens the idea of inten- 
sification, that is to say, appears as positive form of move- 
ment, while lessening of speed appears as the negative 
form.” 

In the change of pitch the essence of melody consists 
not, however, in the different position of the single sounds 
of but rather in the ‘‘ actual raising and lowering of pitch, 
the transition from lower to higher tones, or the reverse.” 
It may be objected that there cannot be any melody which 
consists only of continual alteration of pitch, ‘‘ in continued 
sliding up and down, as when the storm howls,” but this, 
our author rightly remarks, proves nothing against his def- 
inition, but only that, besides increase and decrease of 
pitch, other factors contribute to produce the esthetic im- 
pression of music—factors of which he treats later on. It 
it pointed out that this rising and falling of pitch appears to 
be continuous even when it is graduated, as can be shown 
by producing the notes of a /egato melody staccato, and 
vice versa—‘‘ for in the s/accato execution we have always 
the impression of leaping over the space of the continuous 
line of tone that lies between the separate notes. The 
portamento is the most concrete embodiment of the me- 
lodious principle is so far as it is the audible transition 
from one pitch to another ina continuousline. But for the 
same reason a frequent use of the Jortamento—as also of 
the chromatic scale, which is closely akin to it—is rather 
naturalistic.” 

As a step further in his inquiry, although at first it seems 
almost a digression, Dr. Riemann treats of the tone color 
theory. Leaving out of consideration the scale of seven 
color tones as a fiction he recognizes an analogy between 
color and tones, ‘‘one in which the whole range of tone, 
from the lowest depths to the loftiest heights, comes into 
comparison with the spectrum.” Only colors with a certain 
minimum rate of vibration come across the threshold of 
perceptibility, and are not visible as soon as a certain maxi- 
mum rate of vibration is exceeded. 

‘‘ A very similar thing must be said about pitch of tone,” 
says the author. ‘‘ The range of tone is limited below as 
well as above. Vibrations that are too slow (less than 
about sixteen in the second), and those that are too quick 
(more than 40,000 in the second) elude our perception. 
And in the transition from the lowest depth to the loftiest 
height we can right well verify differences of impression 
similar to those that various colors produce. The analogy 
is not quite perfect in as far as the very highest tones are 
clearly in the strongest contrast to the very lowest ones, 
while, strange to say, the quickest colors, in their effect on 
our feelings, again approach the slowest ones, both appear- 
ing as the darker colors. 

‘* By a common musical feeling the principal colors of this 
musical spectrum, extending through about eleven and a 
half octaves, are called by the principal classes of the hu- 
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man voice: Bass, tenor, alto (contralto), and soprano (tre- 
ble), although these four together comprise only the four 
middle octaves. In addition to these we have the inter- 
mediate colors barytone (between bass and tenor), and 
mezzo-soprano (between alto and soprano).” 

Having shown that the rising and falling of pitch ap- 
pear as movement, Dr. Riemann proceeds to show that 
tones of different pitch, considered each by itself, are dif- 
ferent in quality, just as colors are. This he puts down 
to the fact that the higher the tone the quicker are the 
vibrations, but the smaller the moving mass ; ‘‘ the length 
of the sound wave always stands in inverse ratio to the 
number of vibrations in the same time.” Thus in the 
falling of pitch, especially when there is a crescendo of 
strength, the mass of sound grows, while in the rising of 
pitch it diminishes. 

‘The general usage of language, calling tones that are 
produced by slower vibrations and longer sound waves /ow 
and dark, and those produced by quicker vibrations and 
shorter sound waves Aigh and c/ear, actually designates 
that different quality in the sense of a different effect of 
light—the high notes are clear, that is to say, exposed to 
more light ; the low ones are dark, that is to say, more 
hidden from light. True, we have here again in the first 
instance essentially the quantitative distinction of more or 
less of light ; and, in fact, we had to admit above that the 
scale of tones, unlike the scale of colors, does not, in the 
highest pitch, return to the effect of more darkness, but 
goes on advancing toward more brightness, we might say, 
becomes an intolerably bright white, which has a dazzling 
effect and thereby also does away with the possibility of 
discriminating.” 

Practically Dr. Riemann’s theory of tone color has only 
hitherto dealt with degrees of light, as the foregoing pas- 
sage has shown, and he goes on to say that a peculiar 
quality attaches to every tone according to the instrument 
by which itis produced. There only, he says, we get what 
is commonly called tone color. ‘‘ Whether one and the 
same tone—say the once marked C—is sounded by a ‘cello 
or a violin, a bassoon or a flute, a male or female voice, 
makes a great difference in its esthetic effect. Produced 
by a ’cello, bassoon, or a tenor or bass voice, it will sound 
high and clear ; produced by a violin, flute, or female voice, 
it will sound low and dark. Moreover it will sound differ- 
ently again according as it is produced by a ’cello or bas- 
soon or a male voice, and similarly with the others. Even 
the ’cello itself can give the same C a different color bya 
different kind of bowing, and with the singer, apart from 
the special quality of his organ, the different manner of 
attack, the vocalization, &c., will produce a large number of 
further modifications of the tone color.” 

Then the difference of tone color produced by the mate- 
rial of which instruments are made, by the method of bow- 
ing, and so on, are treated of at some length, but this part 
of the subject is too obvious to need dilating on just now. 
The point to which Dr. Riemann has now arrived by his 
disquisition on the rising and falling of pitch, the degree of 
light of each separate note of the scale, and the color as- 
signed to those notes by different instruments, is that there 
is a possibility of an abundance of different auditory im- 
pressions, each of which has a different «sthetic value, 
that is to say, ‘‘ touches the soul differently ; for every tone 
sensation becomes a vital experience of our soul.” A sin- 
gle tone sounding with uniform strength and pitch pro- 
duces one mood ; when the pitch and strength change, the 
mood changes too. 

A very important point Dr. Riemann makes is that these 
changes are perceived subjectively and not objectively ; 
that is to say, in the words of the author, ‘‘the longing, 
‘wing-expanding ' of the horn sound does not present itself 
to our ears as something outside of us, which we examine 
as onlookers, but it directly becomes our own feeling; we 
long, we expand our arms, and similarly we do not see or 
hear a something ascending and descending, rushing for- 
ward and sinking backward, but it is ourselves in whom the 
melody lives, we strive and despond, we hope and despair.” 

As we transform anything seen into feeling—for instance, 
all our muscles and nerves vibrate in sympathy with an 
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athlete when racing, or, to go to a more intellectual plane, 
we feel the beauty of line as an actual physical fact—so in 
listening to music we transform what we hear into feeling. 
The movements of tone and of the soul have a common 
relation, namely, ‘‘ The fact that increasing pitch, strength 
and rate of movement, have the significance of positive 
forms of movements, of coming forward, of a more ener- 
getic manifestation of the will, and that the contrary has 
the meaning of negative development. Why is this so? 
To this question we hardly need a special answer ; for self 
observation proves to us that every increase in the energy 
of our will, every increase of emotion, raises our voice 
without knowing it, that with every increase of excitement 
we speak not only more loudly but also more quickly, and 
that when we become calmer again the pitch of our voice 
becomes lower, its strength reduced, its quickness less 
rapid.” 

An excellent point made by Dr. Riemann is when he 
says that the tones which we feel as part of ourselves are 
those within the compass of the human voice. Violins in 
high positions or double basses in low are outside our- 
selves; we listen to the tones produced by these objec- 
tively. Composers instinctively recognize this fact by 
assigning passages to the very highest positions of the 
violin when an ethereal or spiritual effect is required, 
And then not only is it a question of compass, but of the 
tone color of several instruments which are so unlike the 
human voice as to affect us from the outside. The tuba 
and trombone, for instance, are dramatic or objective in 
effect and not subjective. The same thing may be pre- 
dicted of the force of the full orchestra ; it is beyond us in 
power and stands as something outside us—the sublime. 
The art of the composer is to lift us to this height, so that 
we may feel that the force expressed by the whole 
orchestra is a natural development of our ordinary human 
mind and will. If we are not lifted by preceding passages 
to this height the full force of the orchestra is unsympa- 
thetic and inhuman. Composers without inspiration con- 
tinually remind one of this fact by blurting out at every 
opportunity without in any way preparing our emotions to 
rise above the ordinary subjective limit. Then, also, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that we measure the esthetic 
quality of instruments by the standard of the human voice, 
assigning a singing quality to one and a nasal quality to 
another, 

Let us now give Dr. Riemann’s summing up of the ele- 
mentary effect of music on us: ‘‘ Combinations of tones 
striking our ears have peculiar zsthetic values, according 
to their properties of pitch and strength, in consequence of 
our own natural disposition to produce tones ourselves and 
to express by our voice the conditions and experiences of 
our inner life; they are perceived not as being outside of 
us, but subjectively—that is to say, as being experienced 
within ourselves, while we hear them. We had to state 
more specially that, in general, rising of pitch, growing of 
strength and decrease of the pace of this falling and 
diminishing, appear as negative development. The total 
effects of the various combinations of these factors are ac- 
cordingly movements of the soul, corresponding exactly to 
those movements that are experienced in affections, like 
longing, joy, sadness, anger, fright, fear, &c., but sharply 
distinguished from them by the fact that they are alto- 
gether objectless, severed from all relation to reality, with- 
out that remainder of earthliness that to bear would be 
painful.” 

It will be seen from our rough account that Dr. Rie- 
mann’s little work is in many senses quite exceptional. 
In our next article we will give in a briefer form (as the 
main thesis of the author has been set forth) his lecture on 
the essence of musical form, and then leave our readers to 
buy the volume for themselves ; ; for every lover of music 
should read it.— 7he Musical Standard. 
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William C. Carl. 

R. WILLIAM C, CARL, just returned to New 
York from his successful Western tour, was seen 
the other morning by a representative of THz Musica, 
Courier, who found the organist busy straightening out 
matters to get off to Taunton, Mass., where the opening of 
a new organ was awaiting him at St. Mary’s R. C. Church. 
Mr. Carl looks alert and vigorous, in buoyant physical 
health, and has the gleam in the eye and the general ex- 
pression and bearing of a man who has been winning suc- 
cess, and has the strongest reasons for being on capital 

terms with himself and the world in general. 

‘* You see,” said Mr. Carl, ‘‘ I have no holiday. Busy all 
summer, and now no sooner back than work begins again, 
and the indications are that the coming season will be the 
most active I have yet had. 

“* Yes, the success of my Western tour has been unex- 
pectedly great. I had no idea, embarked upon as it was in 
a hurry, that the results would be so consistently satisfac- 
tory. But I have had many surprises and met so many 
social as well as artistic friends that I can recall no period 
of my career so productive of so much gain and enjoyment 
as those past three months in the West. 

‘* How did I find the appreciation of organ music? Very 
keen and discriminating, but west of the Rockies the taste 
of the public is seldom put tothe test. If only a continued 
regular series of organ recitals could be given,the people 
there, I think from my experience, would come to demand 
organ recitals. At present the curiosity excited by the ad- 
yent of a newcomer develops so quickly into an intensely 
live musical interest that it seems a great pity that good 
organ recitals are not the rule there, instead of the very 
marked exception. 

‘*The Sunday before September 1 (the date on which I 
played in San Francisco) Edgar S. Kelley wrote a strong 
article in the San Francisco Examiner, deploring the 
neglect of organ music in the West and the lack of interest 
in attending recitals when they were given, and with great 
kindness to me recommending all music lovers to attend 
the recitals I was about to give. Well, they certainly 
came, and on the score of numbers or applause I had 
assuredly nothing to complain of, and then I found the 
taste of the audiences cultivated and just. 

‘* With one exception every organ met with was in a 
church. The exception was ina private house in Denver 
where a musicale was given. The organ was a small pipe 
one put in by a local builder. Mr. Frederic Howard, the 
baritone, who has a good voice and style, sang with me 
there. He is an admirable artist, and I am glad to say 
will shortly arrive in New York on a visit. He was also 
the soloist at my first public recital in Denver.” 

** How, do you account for dearth of organ recitals in the 
West? Is it because capable organists are rare?” 

** Not at all,” replied Mr. Carl. ‘‘ Some of the best or- 
ganists in the country I found settled there. There are 
a great many scholarly English organists, distributed 
West of the Rocky Mountains, but except in rare cases 
they seem to have dropped into the habit of playing 
nothing beyond the church service. Organ recitals are not 
in vogue, and if an occasional one be given by a resident 
organist it excites little or no interest.” 

‘* You think, however, that a stranger has it in his power 
to excite the necessary interest?” 

‘It has been my good fortune to find it so; yes. Peo- 
ple are not easily roused to curiosity concerning a new 
effort by- someone they have had dwelling with them for a 
long time, as they may be in the case of a stranger who 
stands in the position of a pioneer. Ido not claim to be 
the original pioneer in the case of Western organ recitals. 
There have been one or two others at long distances before 
me, but it was a case of fanning upadormant flame. No 
consistent taste or need was developed. No matter how 
able or cultivated may be an organist who has for a long 
time resided in one place without having made any effort 


to bring organ recitals into vogue, he stands a small chance 
beside the newcomer from far off, who will have at least 
to start with the prestige of novelty. If an organist who 
makes a tour West, as I did, can support his merit of nov- 
elty by sterling ability there is an immense field for artistic 
success and for a diffusion of deep interest in organ music 
among the Western people.” 

“* How did you find the organs?” 

‘« In most cases originally fine instruments, put in by the 
best builders, but in some cases, I am sorry to say, in a 
deplorably bad condition. Exceptin three or four churches, 
which had their orgars kept in steady repair, the remainder 
had not been touched from the day they were set up in the 
building. The average state of neglect was something 
dreadful. Whose fault, you ask. Well, thatof the church, 
if anyone can be blamed severely under present condi- 
tions. The church will not pay for repairs, and the build- 
ers naturally cannot afford to look after their organs for 
nothing. But, you see, placed at such distances from tuning 
and repairing centres, as most of the organs I allude to 
are, it makes it very difficult for the church to assume the 
expense. The fact also cannot be ignored that in some 
cases the church does not realize the necessity. 

** Railway fares in the West are so high—in some places 
as much as eleven cents per mile is charged—and by the time 
cost of the journey, the length of time it took to make it, 
as well as the time and cost of the repairs themselves, were 
added together, the sum would be more thanany one church 
could afford toexpend. Do I think, then, that matters are 
bound to remain in their present tuneless, decrepit condi- 
tion, you ask. No, there is one way, [ think, in which the 
case might be remedied. 

**It seems to me that if those who are indifferent to the 
defects of their instruments were to arouse themselves to 
the needs of the case,ard were to combine with the ma- 
jority who are sensitive on the subject, an arrangement 
might be made whereby a skilled tuner and repairer could 
make a circuit of the country and attend to each organ in 
turn. The division of expense would make this feasible 
and the result would be of incalculable value to the organ- 
ists as well as to the musical ear of the public, which now 
is not always conscious that it seldom hears a chord in 
tune. Some of these organs are magnificent instruments, 
the work of the best builders in the United States, and I 
cannot tell you how pitiable I felt it to find them in such a 
sad state of neglect. 

‘* But one or two caused me really humorous experience. 
There was one—oh! no,I can't say where it was ; I will 
say though that it was in its pristine state a fine organ by 
one of the best builders known and only needed ordinary 
surgery to bring it back to its original condition. Well, I 
sat down to this organ, and I assure you positively there 
was not one single stop in tune. The tremolo was entirely 
out of order, wouldn't work at all, and the lower G in the 
pedals absolutely refused to speak. As for the bellows, it 
made such a terrific noise in blowing that it overwheimed, 
at least to my ears, all the sound I could evoke from the 
organ. Oh, yes, there was a lot of comedy in it, but there 
was plenty of tragedy, too. I felt desperate. I had a pedal 
variation to play in which the dumb G appeared not less 
than twenty times. To get through this I had to transpose 
the first half of the variation an octave higher. I never 
shall forget this recital. The blend of noises—bellows and 
fake stops—was something head-splitting, but the comedy 
part of it had a climax; I played amid tremendous ap- 
plause and was at once engaged for a second recital. This 
was one of the cases you say where the church would 
need to be aroused to a realization of what an instrument 
in proper order meant. Well, yes, I should certainly say it 
was. It has left with mean indelible impression. What 
anevening! I mean two evenings.” 

‘*Can you tell me any one place you enjoyed playing in 
more than another on your tour?” 

‘*No, it would be impossible for me to do that. In pro- 
portion to size I met everywhere equally large and enthusi- 
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astic audiences, equal appreciation, and above all things I 
must dwell on the unvarying hospitality afforded me. I 
would need a larger vocabulary than I possess to try and 
describe to you the immense kindness everywhere shown 
me. I was entertained royally; and in the matter of social 
as well as artistic reception it would be impossible to give 
one place precedence of another. Yes, I certainly owe a 
large debt of social gratitude to the cordial, open hearted 
West. 

‘From a musical standpoint I found audiences particularly 
appreciative of my phrasing. I found this dwelt upon 
both in press critiques and in the personal comments of 
musical people in general. They also commended enthusi- 
astically my combination, and no good effects in registra- 
tion were underestimated.” 

‘What class of music did you find win most favor?” 

‘« That of John Sebastian Bach. I have had a double en- 
core on a Bach fugue, and every phrase of the master in 
other works was listened to with eager attention. Among 
modern composers Alex. Guilmant was first favorite. You 
know I gave the first performance in the Far West of the 
new great C minor sonato, which everywhere created an 
immense sensation. Musicians and organists were all tre- 
mendously enthusiastic, and the general public shared in 
he enthusiasm wherever I performed it. No, the West is 
not behindhand in recognizing a good thing ; it can sift 
and compare in the justest manner, and I repeat that it is a 
very serious pity that good organ recitals are not made 
general among a people who show themselves so intelli- 
gently capable of understanding and profiting by them.” 

‘Aside from being liked, what composer did you find 
most familiar in the West?” 

‘‘ Well, again I must speak the name of Guilmant. His 
works are really played more than any others of the modern 
French school. W. T. Best, of the English school, is well 
known. Indeed in some places I found original composi- 
tions by Best played much more than they are here.” 

‘*Had you assistance at your recitals?” 

‘Always. Local artists in every instance, but besides 
the best vocalists obtainable I had a string quartet and 
instrumental soloists. My manager, Mr. Marcus M. Henry, 
of San Francisco, of course looked after all this. And here 
I would like to say a word in behalf of his indefatigable 
labors in my behalf, which were always crowned with suc- 
cess. He was simply untiring in his energies, and always 
so discreet and intelligent in his plans that I felt absolutely 
safe and prosperous in his hands from the outset. He cer- 
tainly worked for my interests well, and I feel that I owe 
him a great deal.” 

“ With all your success in the West had you ever any 
temptation to remain there and let New York go?” 

“ Well, no, not that exactly. My interests are centred 
in my New York work, and I have so many engagements 
for the coming season, concerts, pupils and above all my 
church, that I could not have encouraged any temptation even 
had it occurred tome. But I shall certainly return to the 
West, and, I hope, repeat many and many atour. I went a 
stranger, and made hosts of social as well as musical 
friends. I now know to what I would return, and I shall 
not relax the hold I have won, but look forward earnestly 
to taking up regularly the threads I have dropped fora 
season. Apropos of not returning, I had an excellent offer 
while away for an Australian tour, which my engagements, 
of course, forced me to decline.” 

** Do you look forward to a busy season?” 

‘* The busiest of my career thus far. My prospects aré 
brighter, and the trend of matters is to more activity than 
in any previous season. About playing in New York; 
yes, I expect to givea short series of recitals at the First 
Presbyterian Church this fall. My offers for concerts and 
organ openings out of town are numerous.” 

‘* Have you never thought of inaugurating a series of 
weekly recitals for the entire season?” 

**T have thought of it, and would certainly do it but for 
my out of town engagements. They are too many. I shall, 
however, arrange to bein town sufficient to attend to my 
class of pupils regularly. During my absence my talented 


pupil, Mrs. Laura Crawford, took charge of my organ atthe 
First Presbyterian Church to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned.” 

‘* Yes, time presses, I must be off,” concluded Mr. Carl, 
‘this is actually the beginning of the winter season. I 
have not had aday’s respite. Most assuredly I shall follow 
up my Western tour. It has indeed turned out most en- 
couragingly, and I shall hold firm the ground I have won. 


Artistic, discriminate, eager for advancement and hospit- 


able to the last degree I have found the people of the West; 
and perhaps by the period of my next visit some remedy— 
if not the one of my suggestion—may have been discovered 
to place their very fine organs in thoroughly tuneful, play- 
able condition.” 








Miss Virginia Peck. 


OTH singers and teachers find a trip to Europe 
during their vacation most profitable. The broaden- 
ing of character which comes with the knowledge of other 
methods is of the utmost value, while association with 
those of varied experience is one of the best practical edu- 
cators obtainable. In Europe are to be seen every sea- 
son thousands of musicians seeking wider knowledge and 
education from the experience gained in visiting those 
countries which for centuries have been the field of musi- 
cal activity. 

Earnestness of purpose is one of the best possible quali- 
ties to insure progress, and in Miss Virginia Peck this trait 
of character is well developed. Herewith is presented a 
brief sketch of her career up to the present : - 

Miss Peck is a native of Philadelphia. Her mother was 
a vocalist, so that she has inherited her musical talent, and 
her aunt, Mrs. H. M. Hastings, is a profesional singer of 
considerable renown. She is of Quaker origin, which per- 
haps accounts for her tenacity of purpose. She first studied 
the piano while living with her parents in Savannah, but on 
returning to Philadelphia she took up the study of the 
voice with Mr. Emil Gastel, with whom she remained for 
some four years. During the latter part of the time she 
took lessons from Miss Abbey Whinnery, who is a very 
successful teacher in voice production and control of the 
breath. 

Miss Peck then went to Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff for a 
season of Italian songs and operatic arias. The thorough- 
ness with which she approached her task is shown by the 
fact that she was a most competent student in harmony 
and counterpoint with Dr. H. A. Clark, of Philadelphia. She 
has considerable taste for composition, and later on the 
public may look for something from her pen. She took a 
short course of lessons with Leon Kofler in New York in 
order to better treat the peculiarities of breath control. 
This teacher gave her the exceptional privilege of being 
present during several hours a day while he was teaching. 
The knowledge and experience gained from him have en- 
abled her to successfully help those who have speech 
defects, such as stammering, as well as being of great as- 
sistance to her in teaching singing. 

From all this it will be seen that Miss Peck’s inquiring 
mind has always sought the best instruction, and her prac- 
tical good sense has helped her to appreciate the lessons 
learned, so that she has become a competent and success- 
ful teacher, imparting to each individual student who 
comes to her the very knowledge required. 

During this time Miss Peck has held a first position as 
soprano vocalist and choir singer. Her first church work 
was in the Church of the Covenant, where she remained 
for three years, afterward going to St. Andrew’s, and now 
has for a number of years been singing at the First New 
Jerusalem Church, where she is the leading soprano. Her 
singing at concerts and organ recitals in her native city and 
the surrounding towns has been a source of pleasure as 
well as income. 

Thirsting for knowledge, and desiring to know whether 
there was anything beyond the seas which would be of 
value to her, she went to London, and took a course of les- 
sors with Mr. Shakespeare. After a brief period of study 


with him she went to Signor Randegger, of whom she 
speaks in the very highest terms. He is certainly one of 
the greatest teachers living for the interpretation of ora- 
torio, songs and operatic arias, and, in fact, he has few, if 
any, equals in imparting to singers that finish which is the 
crowning point of the great artist. It is obvious that sev- 
eral months spent with such an authority has been of the 
greatest possible value. During her stay in London Miss 
Peck continued her harmony and counterpoint with Mr. 
Clarence Lucas, of whom she speaks very highly as a 
teacher. 

In addition to her busy career spoken of above, she has 
always taken an active interest in the welfare of music in 
her native city. She read two articles on voice production 
before the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion for two consecutive seasons, and has frequently sung 
forthem. For some time she was vice-president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia, and chairman 
of the music committee, and now she is president of that 
association. This is perhaps the best comment upon her 
standing in the community, and all of her friends will be 
interested in reading of Miss Peck’s experience in Europe, 
and knowing that she has improved her opportunities to 
the fullest extent. Not only has she studied, but she has 
sung at private entertainments, and learned much of his- 
torical interest and about the contemporary arts in London. 








Sarasate.—The famous violinist Sarasate has paid his 
annual visit to his native city, Pampeluna, and gave four 
concerts there. 

Scandinavia.—Mrs. Hildegard Werner writes to the 
London Musical News an interesting note on music in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen in September : 

Mr. Aatto Virta, the most celebrated Finnish kantele 
player, has given recitals in Stockholm upon his unique in- 
strument, which is, however, considerably enlarged, for it 
has thirty strings, instead of the five stringed kantele used 
centuries ago by the Finnish peasants. Mr. Aatto Virta, 
who is blind and entirely self taught, played with skill na- 
tional airs interspersed with variations ; also some peculiar 
Finnish dances. The latter were especially interesting ; 
several of them did not differ much in form from the Hun- 
garian dance tunes. 

On August 26 the operatic season in Stockholm was in- 
augurated at the Royal Opera House, with Boito’s opera, 
Mefistofele, in which the popular artists Mme. Ostberg, 
and Messrs. Odmann and Séderman appeared in the prin- 
cipal parts, under the direction of Mr. Hennerberg, The 
other operas performed are Carmen, Leonora, Fra Diavolo, 
Romeo and Juliet, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, the 
Swedish composer, Mr. Dente’s one act opera, In Morocco, 
and Gluck’s Orfeo, in which the highly gifted prima donna, 
Mme. Jungstedt-Linden, gave an exceptionally artistic 
rendering of the title part. One very pleasing feature in 
the performances of the Royal Opera House, and which I 
should like to see introduced at the operatic performances 
in England, is that no artist is allowed to take an encore, 
or even acknowledge a plaudit, during the performance of 
the opera. When the act is ended the artists are called be- 
fore the curtain to receive the applause and flower tributes. 

Frau Cosima Wagner has engaged the Swedish opera 
singer Mme. Ellen Guldbranson to sing Brunhilda's part 
at the next Festspiele at Bayreuth. 

The German Emperor has invited Mr. Sven Scholander, 
of Stockholm, the most popular lieder singer in Scandi- 
navia, to go to Berlin this autumn and give concerts 
there. Mr. Scholander, who is equally at home in the Ger- 
man lied, the French chanson, the Italian canzonetta and 
the English ballad as in the Scandinavian songs, always 
plays his own accompaniments upon a lute, an instrument 
he prefers to any other and which he plays with considera- 
ble skill. 

Mr. Stenhammar, the promising young Swedish pianist 
and composer, has completed a concert overture for or- 
chestra, which will be performed by the Philharmonic 
Society in Berlin before Christmas. 
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IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS and Mr. Harold 
Boulton haye prepared an operatic version of Oliver 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, with the title of Olivia, 
which is under the consideration of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who will probably turn his attention to the new libretto as 
soon as he has fulfilled his present engagements. 

Our veteran operatic manager sails for America to-day 
by the Lucania in order to see to the performances of his 
Hansel und Gretel at Daly’s and make arrangements for 
the production of his latest Drury Lane success, Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer. He will be in New York one week only, re- 
turning by same boat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alec. Marsh (Miss Alice Esty), who have 
been making a most successful concert tour of the principal 
cities of Australia, are expected to arrive home on Monday. 
They will sing at Mr. Hedmondt’s season of English opera 
at Covent Garden, and in concerts the coming season. 

Signor Aramis has been singing at several concerts at 
Aix-les-Bains recently with great success. 

The new comic opera for the Lyric seems to be thriving, 
as seats are already being booked in considerable numbers. 
Mr. E. W. Royce, the well-known Gaiety Theatre come- 
dian, has now been engaged, and several additions made to 
the orchestra include Signor Francia, the mandolinist, and 
Mr. James Clinton, the inventor of the Clinton combination 
clarionet. 

The new musical play in which Arthur Roberts will ap- 
pear at the Prince of Wales’ when Gentleman Joe is fin- 
ished is by Mr, Jerome K. Jerome. For this piece Dr. 
Osmond Carr has just agreed to write the music. 

Mr. Courtice Pounds has signed with Messrs. William- 
son and Musgrove for a six months’ engagement in Austra- 
lia for the leading tenor parts in some twenty operas. Mr. 
Pounds sailed for the Antipodes last Thursday. 

Dr. Hubert Parry’s Invocation to Music, which is an ode 
in honor of Purcell, and will be the chief production at the 
Leeds Festival, will be performed for the first time in 
London at the Albert Hall,on November 21. The other 
works to be given by the Royal Choral Society, under Sir 
Joseph Barnby, during the coming season, have already 
been announced in these columns. 

The London production of Mr. Cowen’s Transfiguration, 
which was heard last week at the Gloucester Festival, has 
been undertaken by Mr. Manns. The cantata will accord- 
ingly be performed at the Crystal Palace during the second 
series of the Saturday concerts, probably in February. 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green has been singing in Scotland re- 
cently. At the second concert in Glasgow of the forty- 
second season of the Abstainers’ Union she had a grand 
success, and one of the papers there said that she was one of 


the most charming contralto singers that have ever ap- 
peared at these concerts. 

A cablegram from her American manager compels Mrs. 
Vanderveer-Green to leave for America on October 3, two 
weeks sooner than originally intended. She must partici- 
pate in the production in Milwaukee on October 29 of Seif- 
fardt’s Aus Deutschlands Grosser Zeit oratorio. 

Mme. Brazzi, one of the leading contraltos at Covent 
Garden last season, has been spending her holidays at 
Maidenhead, where she has had special advantages in be- 
ing coached in Italian in several of her operatic réles. 

Of the new incidental music by Mr. Edward German, 
who is now becoming widely recognized as a writer of this 
kind of music, the most important numbers in the score are 
the prelude, a pastorale, a nocturne, a pavane and bour- 
rée, and a dramatic interlude. Of these the old dance 
movements are perhaps the most interesting. 

Everything concerning Mr. Hedmondt’s season of Eng- 
lish opera is progressing favorably. 

Sir Charles Hallé returned from a concert tour in South 
Africa with Lady Hallé yesterday and reported their suc- 
cess so great that they would probably return there next 
year. 

Mr. Harry Payne, the well-known comedian, died yester- 
day. Other deaths the past week include that of Mr. W. 
G. Wood, the well-known teacher and composer, at his resi- 
dencein Highgate, on September 25, and that of Mme. 
Francesca Thalberg, widow of the celebrated pianist. Her 
maiden name was Lablache, and she was a daughter of the 
famous basso. 

I recently inadvertently announced that Miss Kirkby 
Lunn was a pupil of Mr. Henry J. Wood, but was in error, 
as I have learned that Miss Lunn has studied only with 
Mr. Alberto Visetti at the Royal College of Music. To 
this successful professor is due the exceptional progress 
made by this naturally gifted singer. It was Mr. 
Visetti who awakened her intelligence, gave her an ex- 
emplary method of voice production, and taught her the 
zesthetics of her art. The public approval she has won is 
certainly exceptional, and she is destined to be a shining 
light for both her professor and her alma mater. Miss 
Kirkby Lunn has been engaged by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. Mr. Clarence Eddy recently heard Miss Lunn 
sing, and prophesied a great future for her. Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was also very much pleased with her, on 
account of her singing in the opera Le Roi I'a dit at 
Windsor. Miss Lunn gained the prize given for singing by 
the London Musical Society this year. 

Concert ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

I have received from Mr. Basil Tree his printed form 
giving the dates of those regular concerts which are now 
definitely fixed for the dates given here. 

Mr. Percy Noteutt’s grand afternoon concert at St. 
James’ Hall on October 14 opens the season. The list 
of artists engaged for this includes Miss Macintyre, Mme. 
Amy Sherwin, Miss Clara Butt, Miss Timberman—though 
I understand that the latter artist has just signed an 
engagement to go to South Africa for the coming six 
months—Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Mandeno Jackson, Sant- 
ley, Arthur Barry, Watkin-Mills and the Westminster 
singers. 

The London Ballad Concerts open on November 6, and 
continue on Wednesday evenings of November 27, Janu- 
ary 15, February 19, March 11; also on Saturday after- 
noons of November 16, December 7, January 4 and 25, 
February 8 and 29, and March 21. 

The St. James’ Hall ballad concerts take place on 
Wednesdays, the afternoon ones falling on November 27, 
January 15 and 22, February 5 and 26and March i1; and 
those taking place in the evening on November 20, Decem- 
ber 4, January 8 and 29, February 12 and 19, and March 4. 

Scotch ballad concerts are announced for St. Andrew’s 
Day at Queen’s and St. James’ halls. 

Sefior Sarasate and Madame Marx Goldschmidt will give 
three afternoon concerts on October 19, November 2 and 


Herr Rosenthal will give three piano recitals on October 
30, November 13 and December 9. The Misses Sutro an- 
nounce three recitals of original compositions for two pianos 
on Wednesday afternoons of October 28, November 6 
and 20. 

Mr. David Bispham gives his recital on December 8. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick will give 
two of their vocal and piano recitals on Friday afternoons 
of November | and 8. 

The Monday ‘‘ Pops” open November 4, and the Satur- 
day ‘‘ Pops” on November 9. Mr. Arthur Chappell has 
arranged to give twenty-one of the former and twenty of 
the latter up to the close of this season on March 30, 

Turning to the orchestral I find that Dr. Richterwill give 
three concerts at St. James’ Hall on the evenings of Oc- 
tober 21 and 28, and afternoon of November 4. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius has arranged to give two of his grand 
Wagner concerts ; at the first, on November 12, Herr Felix 
Mottl will conduct, and at the latter, on November 26, Herr 
Hermann Levi will come over to direct. 

Mr. Henschel's symphony concerts, which have done so 
much for music in London, will take place ov Thursday 
evenings of November 7, 14 and 28, December 5, January 
28, February 6 and 20, and March 5and 19. It is arranged 
to give a Beethoven symphony at each of the concerts. 
Two extra concerts are announced, one on December 17, 
the anniversary of Beethoven's birth, and one on February 
18, the anniversary of Richard Wagner's death. 

The Royal Choral Society, with Sir Joseph Barnby as 
conductor, announce an interesting program, which I an- 
nounced recently. The novelty will be Dr. Parry’s Invoca- 
tion to Music, given at the second concert on November 21, 
Their season opens with Elijah on October 31. 

The Queen’s Hall Choir under Signor Randegger an- 
nounces an exceedingly interesting series of concerts that 
will open on November 13, as already announced. Six 
months’ orchestral concerts will be given under this con- 
ductor on Sunday afternoons, commencing on October 6, 

There are numerous other concerts of minor importance 
which I shall announce from time to time. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that the forthcoming season that 
is just upon us will be one of the most active we have ever 


had. 
MIND AND Voice. 


Mr. J. Barnard Baylis has brought forward a new system 
of voice control under the above title. An analogy has 
been drawn between his system as applied to voice and 
Mr. Virgil's as applied to piano playing. Its underlying 
principle is mechanical development and control preceding 
artistic study. The three steps of whispering, speaking 
and singing are compared to the three steps of acquirement 
in Mr. Virgil’s system. Mr. Baylis says his system can be 
acquired in a very short time. I take pleasure in giving 
the following quotation from Dr. Charles W. Pearce, who 
has given careful study to the work: 

‘‘I have read your Outline of Twelve Weeks’ Course of 
Original Exercises for the Development of Clearness, 
Power and Maintenance of the Voice with great interest, 
and I am inclined to think that what Mr. A. K. Virgil, of 
New York, has accomplished for piano technic may find 
some analogy in the exercises you propose for vocal stu- 
dents. The matter you have so carefully thought out for 
the benefit of a// voice users cannot fail to be useful, inas- 
much as all you attempt to dois to assist nature dy ¢na- 
bling the mind to act upon and control the vocal appa- 
ratus. This ought not to be in opposition to any method of 
voice training worth the name, and I have therefore much 
pleasure in cordially wishing your system all the success it 


appears to deserve,” 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Mr. Sims Reeves was the magic name that the manage- 
ment of the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts on last Fri- 
day evening chose to attract a crowd that numbered over 
4,000 people, who were as enthusiastic as ever over their 
long time favorite. Indeed so great an attraction did he 
prove that he was immediately engaged for Monday night, 
and the same packing process took place, which means 
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that the numerous supporters of these concerts will have 
another opportunity of hearing the veteran, who certainly 
will have the good wishes of all in his forthcoming Austra- 
liau tour, provided it comes off. 

Miss Kirkby Lunn won another of her successes on Friday 
night, and the Carl Rosa Opera Company is to be congrat- 
ulated upon having secured so capable a young artist. 
Mme. Clara Samiuel made her appearance on Saturday 
night and proved as popular as ever. The other well- 
known vocalists who have sung the past week and have 
each met with public favor were Mrs. Helen Trust, Mme. 
Lori, Mme. Marian Mackenzie, Miss Blanch Powell, Miss 
Thudichum and Miss Hilda Wilson; Messrs. Peterkin, 
Brozel, Salmond, Richard Green, Stephens, Grover, Os- 
wald, Chandos and Bispham. Welcome variety has also 
been given by solo instrumentalists, and the orchestra, un- 
der Mr. Wood's direction, has given a series of selections 
that certainly call for high commendation. These works 
have been representative ones on all special nights and for 
the popular evenings an excellent choice was made. The 
genuine good work that has and is being done under so 
capable a conductor is meeting with the heartiest support 
from the public, who from the start have recognized the 
real artistic worth of these concerts. 

Leeps FEstivaL. 

The orchestral rehearsals for the Leeds Festival took 
place on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, except where the composers of novelties 
conducted their own works. These are four in number: 
Dr. Parry's Invocation to Music, composed in honor of the 
bicentenary of Purcell’s death ; M. Massenet’s symphonic 
poem, Visions; Mr. Arthur Sommervell’s cantata, The 
Forsaken Merman, and Mr. Edward German's suite in D 
minor. The full rehearsals will be held at Leeds to-day 
and Monday, and everyone will rest on Tuesday. The 
band, it may be mentioned, is 122 strong, and the strings 
number eighty-two, while the chorus consists of about 400 
voices, drawn from Leeds and the neighboring towns. 

Final arrangements have been completed for the Prince 
of Wales’ visit. Mr. E. W. Beckett, M. P., who is to en- 
tertain His Royal Highness while in Leeds and Alderman 
Spark met the sub-committee on Monday, and completed 
all preliminaries. Some difficulty has arisen about the 
new seats for the hall, so that some of the old ones will 
have to be put back. The recess will be filled by chairs, 
which have been borrowed by the festival committee for 
the occasion, so as toincrease the seating capacity to its 


fullest extent. 
. Carpirr Festiva. 


Last week I gave an account of the performances of the 
festival for the first day. As I recorded, the attendance 
was rather disappointing, and this has been the case all 
through. The deficit, I learn, for the week is something 
like £600. Three reasons might be given for the small 
attendance: First, the chorus was mostly drawn from 
Cardiff, and the many Welsh singers and people interested 
in.music in the Welsh valleys steadily ignored the musical 
event of Cardiff ; second, 15s. was charged for the stalls, a 
considerable sum to pay for one performance, but which 
the limited capacity of the hall made imperative ; third, the 
public were admitted free to the rehearsals. 

There probably has never been a musical enterprise on 
which more real energy has been expended than on this 
festival, whichstarted only three years ago in atown which 
has always had the reputation of not being musical. The 
experience of the present year has made it clear that some 
change is necessary, and at the suggestion of the eminent 
conductor, Sir Joseph Barnby, who, with his recent experi- 
ence at the Eisteddfod has learned the capabilities of the 
Welsh singers, they will try and co-operate with other parts 
of the country and make the Cardiff Festival of the future 
the Festival of Wales. Probably no better judge of the 
musical talent could be found than Sir Joseph Barnby, and 
he predicts success in this combination if it can be made, 
and of this he entertains no doubt, and a band and chorus 


of 1,000 people can be got together to give the great works 
of the old and modern masters, 

The tremendous energy which was put into the first fes- 
tival, and was again so conspicuous in this, controlled by 
such an able leader, will no doubt bring the scheme to a 
successful issue. Sir Joseph Barnby says that so far as 
voice goes the Welsh singers he has heard are the equals 
of any in the world, and they have the musical temipera- 
ment which will enable them to give full expression to mu- 
sical language. 

The works given at the festival include Tinel’s St. 
Francis, orchestral selections from Wagner and the Preis 
Lied, sung by Mr. Mockridge, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Light 
of the World, Verdi's Requiem, Berlioz's Faust, Spohr’s 
Last Judgment, Beethoven's Choral Symphony and two 
novelties composed for the festival, Professor Stanford’s 
Bard, a setting of Gray's Ode and Mr. David Jenkins’ 
Psalm of Life. It will thus be seen that an effort was made 
to make the program eclectic, and altogether of a high 
character. Detailed criticism of each performance is not 
called for here. 

Those artists who took part, in whom my readers will be 
interested, were the following : Mme. Medora Henson took 
Miss Ella Russell's place at the last moment and sang with 
conspicuous success, throughout the festival. I believe 
that she is engaged to sing the soprano music in Tinel’s St. 
Francis at the Cincinnati Festival under Theodore Thomas 
next spring. Mr. Whitney Mockridge made his first ap- 
pearance at an English festival and won much praise by his 
artistic singing. Mr Watkin-Mills, who is now an interna- 
tional favorite, sustained his high reputation as one of our 
leading festival vocalists, and in this connection I might 
mention that he is engaged for all three of the great Eng- 
lish festivals this year. Mr. Ffranggon-Davies, whom my 
readers will have the pleasureof hearing next spring, made 
a grand success, especially in Berlioz’s Faust and Sullivan's 
Light of the World. His singing in these two works has 
raised him to the position of a festival singer of the first 
rank. I can confidently predict for him a great success 
when he shall make his bow before an American audience 
next spring. Another basso who made a distinct step in 
advance was Mr. Douglas Powell. The other vocalists 
were Mme. Albani, Mr. Ben Davies, who both gained their 
customary success, and Miss Florence Oliver. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 








The Two Grenadiers.—lIt was a strange coinci- 
dence of thought that made Wagner and Schumann com- 
pose music to Heine’s poem about the year 1844. They 
worked independently of each other, but both have made a 
quotation from La Marseillaise—the famous French 
revolutionary hymn. Wagner's setting is the more pro- 
found in sentiment, but Schumann’s is the more genial 
and the more popular song. Mr. Bispham, recently, at 
the Promenade Concerts, with his usual happy choice of 
program, sang Wagner’s and Schumann's setting one after 
the other. Mr. Bispham is to be thanked for the oppor- 
tunity he gave of contrasting the styles of these two con- 
ceptions of the same subject. 

The De Reszkes.—The large amount of money 
which the two brothers De Reszké have been making in 
America is finding an investment in Poland. Both of these 
singers have recently purchased city real estate in War- 
saw, and the basso, Edouard, has recently bought the 
estate of Garnek, which has been very much run down, 
like many estates in Poland, while the tenor, Jean, has 
purchased a large estate called Czentochow, and has also 
offered a large price for Skrzydlow, a hunting estate not 
far from Warsaw. While the amount of purchase money 
paid for these properties is very large from a Polish point 
of view, they represent about $100,000 of American money 
which the two brothers earned in the United States. Jean 
de Reszké also owns an estate in the south of France, and 
has a stud of fine horses, some of which are on the 
European racecourses. He is fifty-four years of age, and 
in the best of health. 


Mrs. Eugene Oudin. 

E all remember her husband. We all remem- 

ber his beautiful voice, his singing, as if refinement 

and charm vied with each other; his earnestness, his 

charm of manner. But itis not of him I would speak—a 

dear friend gone, as wellas an artist of high aspirations—but 

of his wife, who, though almost stunned by his death, braced 

herself up to energetic action, and instead of quarreling 

with fate and moaniug and lying down, stood up bravely 

and said: ‘There is work for me todo, forme and my 

children; that is how I must mourn and fill up the void 
that is left in my home.” 

I never knew much of Mrs. Oudin, my intercourse 
having been chiefly with her husband, and I was much in- 
terested in meeting her here and in hearing her sing and 
talk. Her success as a singing teacher in London has, in- 
stead of giving hér a self satisfied air, spurred her on to 
renewed action with the view of perfecting herself as a 
teacher quite as much as perfecting her pupils as singers. 
As the late Abraham Lincoln said in his famous Gettys- 
burg speech, ‘‘ We must dedicate ourselves to the task that 
is before us,” &c. With this view Mrs. Oudin, who is a 
pupil of M. Bouhy, an admirable teacher here, has gone to 
Mme. Marchesi, who very kindly offered to give her lessons 
and have her present at her giving of lessons to others. 

Mrs. Oudin is very enthusiastic about Mme. Marchesi 
personally and professionally. She thinks Mme. Marchesi’s 
quick insight into every pupil’s capacity is wonderful, and 
her conscientious training makes the talk about her forcing 
voices absurd. Mrs. Oudin goes back to London, where a 
mass of pupils await her, feeling confirmed in the methods 
she has adopted for teaching her pupils. She seems to be 
a born teacher, and being a good singer besides, she will 
doubtless continue to have all the success she so richly 
deserves. S. B.S. 

PARIS, September 24, 1895. 





Apostolu.—The tenor Apostolu has been singing with 
success at Naples. His chief triumph was as Des Grieux 
in Massenet’s Manon. 

Barcelona.—The Lyceum of Barcelona announces for 
its coming season thirteen operas: Les Huguenots, Otello, 
Manon, Lohengrin, Hamlet, Mignon, Le Freischiitz, Mefisto- 
fele, Carmen, La Jolie Fille de Perth, Les Joyeuses Com- 
méres de Windsor, Gli Amanti di Teruel and Garin. 

St. Petersburg.—The Italian Opera Company at St. 
Petersburg for the next season consists of, sopranos, Mmes. 
Adalgisa Gabbi, Regina Pacini, Marcella Sembrich; mezzo- 
soprano, Amelia Stahl ; tenors, MM. Borgatti, De Lucia, 
Tamagno ; baritones, Astilleri, Batistini, Cotogni ; basses, 
Giulio Bossi, Alessandro Silvestri; conductor,-M. Podesti ; 
chorusmaster, M. Clivio. 

Tinel.—The sacred opera Franciscus, by Tinel, was 
lately given at Cardiff, in South Wales, and the composer 
was duly interviewed. He stated that he did not know at 
all the majority of German or English musical works. His 
neglect of such works is done on principle, as he claims to 
be an independent creator in art, and he avoids the study of 
the works of foreign masters in order that nothing may 
come between him and his individuality or suggest melo- 
dies that are not the creations of his own head and heart. 


Piano Psychology.—Madame Jaell, the widow of 
the celebrated pianist, has a curious book in press on the 
psychology and physiology of piano playing. She has 
made a careful study of the scientific side of her art, based 
on the close observation of her pupils and on a long series 
of experiments on the sensations of hearing and touching, 
carried out with apparatus of her own designing. Madame 
Jaell gives an account of a mechanical contrivance she has 
invented, the use of which will do away with the necessity 
for the endless practicing of scales and exercises. The con- 
trivance is noiseless. If it does all that is claimed for it the 
piano-stricken of all lands will have cause for rejoicing. 
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BosTON, Mass., October 6, 1895, 
R. J. F. RUNCIMAN, of the Saturday Review, 
went from London to Gloucester to hear the musical 
festival in the “‘ fine ancient quiet town, a town of bulging 
gables, quaint gardens, mouldering churches.” 

I envy Mr. Runciman this sentence from his review of 
the concerts: ‘‘ At 11:30 on Wednesday morning Dr. Hu- 
bert Parry’s famous oratorio King Saul was sung, and 
nothing save a sharp but brief shower occurred about that 
time to mar the pleasure of a ramble around Cheltenham.” 

His description of the Gloucester Festival—he regards all 
musical festivals ‘‘ with a certain holy horror”—might be 
applied in part to any festival in this country. 

‘OF course we have all heard,” says Mr. Runciman, 
‘that the festival performances are absolutely perfect, or 
(more safely) ‘as perfect as the circumstances permit,’ 
but such reports are part of the conspiracy which exists to 
keep the truth about the: festivals from the English people. 
* * * No band and no chorus can give eight concerts in 
four days and come to the last, or even the third, with the 
freshness, energy, delight in their work that they came or 
should have come to the first. But Charity demands eight 
concerts "—this of course is not true of such festivals as 
Worcester, where the proceeds are not devoted toany espe- 
cial charity institution—*‘ and eight concerts are given be- 
cause Charity demands them ; and one sees that the festi- 
vals are run on flagrantly commercial lines, that the main 
object is to make money, to exploit music for the sake of 
the spectacled professor and the unemployed doctor. The 
committee's talk "—and this is true of nearly all festivals in 
whatever country they may be held—*‘is all of the quan- 
tity of music sung, the number of people who sing it, the 
number who listen to it, the amount of money taken. 
* # * You hear nothing of the quality of the singing or 
the music sung, or rather these are always assumed to be 
perfect. They are not perfect; they are very far from 
perfect, and the imperfections, and the crowd of con- 
certs at which the imperfections are shown, ultimately 
get upon your nerves, making the very notion of a musical 
festival horrible.” 

They have ‘‘ Artists’ Nights” or ‘‘ Hooray Nights” at 
these English festivals, just as they have them at Worces- 
ter, Mass. Might Mr. Runciman's account of the Glouces- 
ter affair, with names changed, have been written of 
Worcester’s gala night? I admit gladly that there was an 
improvement this season in the character of the singers en- 
gaged ; but let us listen to Mr. Runciman : 

*T have only to discuss now the concert in the Shire Hall 
on Wednesday evening. The local press and some local 
authorities spoke of it as brilliant ; and brilliance it cer- 
tainly possessed—all the brilliance of a superior Penny- 
reading. It was purely parochial, and the parish unmis- 
takably lay far away from civilization. When Mr. Ben 
Davies let his voice ring out like a clarion, or Madame Al- 
bani held a crotchet G sharp in the Der Freischiitz scena 
for seventeen crotchet beats (I counted them), or Mr. Wat- 
kin-Mills produced a dull thunderous noise on the extreme 
notes of his lowest register, the audience applauded fran- 
tically ; and the enthusiasm aroused by a rather helpless 
and long winded fantasia for orchestra and piano, composed 
by Miss Ellicott, daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester, re- 
minded one of the chuckling of the village choir when the 


vicar’s daughter writes her first double chant. Most comi- 
cal, most provincial of all, was the delight in a setting of 
Hohenlinden by the late estimable Tom Cook. It was 
sung by Mr. Riseley’s male choir from Bristol, assisted 
by Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Watkin-Mills in the solo 
parts,and made one look round for the glasses of beer, 
pipes, and the landlord waiting for orders, inextric- 
ably associated with music of its class, written as it 
was entirely for public house back parlor use. It is 
beery music, and the odor of the beer is a little stale. 
If Messrs. Davies and Mills smiled as little, Mr. Rise- 
ley's choir and the audience were alike deadly serious ; 
neither the sentimental wailings of the altos, the most 
ludicrous noises producible by human ingenuity, nor the 
whirlings of the basses imitating the curling gunpowder 
smoke could arouse their sluggish humorous faculty. I do 
not mean to deride Mr. Riseley’s men. Their singing is 
absolutely the cleanest, freest, most finished male ehoir 
singing I have yet heard. But the music they sing is hope- 
lessly out of date for any other audience than that of a mu- 
sical festival, and the fact that it is not out of date there is 
only a proof of the present state of musical festival taste. 
Naturally, an audience to whom music means ‘Tom’s’ 
music, and Mr. Mills’ low notes and Madame Albani’s high 
ones, finds little edification in the music of Beethoven or 
even of Grieg.” 

Now substitute for Hohenlinden Dr. Jules Jordan’s Bar- 
bara Frietchie. If Tom Cook’s piece suggested the public 
house and beer, Dr. Jordan’s patriotic hymn recalled the 
barbecue. People filled with burgoo and patriotism would 
be sure to applaud it wildly. 

* 


Yet in a town like Worcester, where the proceeds of the 
festival are devoted to the support and the maintenance of 
the association, an ‘artists’ night” is seemingly indis- 
pensable ; and such singing as that of Melba at her best 
and of Campanari in the prologue to I Pagliacci is a delight 
to musicians as well as to the untrained. The objection to 
such a concert is that it is the great feature of the festival ; 
it is the one concert furiously applauded ; the virtuoso 
shines ; the composer is lost in the shadow of the inter- 
preter; the chorus is, as a rule, alistener. But without 
the announcement of an ‘artists’ night” would the man- 
ayers of any festival in New England dare to run the risk 
of giving the festival? Expenses must be met. What is 
the solution of the problem? In his artistic zeal Mr. 
Runciman has lost sight of the question of prudence. 


* 
* * 


In Tue Musicat Courier of October 2 I spoke of the in- 
attention paid dynamics, and quoted the critic of the 
Worcester Spy who made this excuse: ‘‘ The choral part 
(of Massenet’s Eve) demands more attention to light and 
shade than Mr. Zerrahn is wont to give to the larger ora- 
torios. In the latter instances, by intent and on principle, 
and in accordance, as he says, with recent revised editions 
the dynamics indicated in St. Paul, but especially in Israel, 
are disregarded.” 

I received yesterday a letter from my friend and col- 
league Mr. Walter M. Lancaster, the compiler of the pro- 
gram book of the festival of this year, and in justice 
to him I quote the following extract: ‘‘ This was an au- 
thorized explanation given me at the beginning of the 
festival (Monday afternoon) by Mr. Zerrahn himself, and I 
used it merely as an interesting commentary, reflecting the 
conductor's expressed notions. As it stands it looks no 
doubt somewhat like an apology on my part, but it was not 
so intended.” 

In the review of the festival published in THe Musica. 
Courizr I omitted to speak of the many admirable qualities 
that characterized Mr. Dufft’s performance in St. Paul. 
His work was always marked by intelligence and sincerity ; 
he was dramatic when spirit was required, and at times he 
rose toa height of genuine pathos. 


It is not surprising that the criticisms on the festival 
which appeared in the Boston 7ranscript, the Boston 
Herald and the Boston Journal provoked replies in 


Worcester newspapers. Patriotism is an excellent thing 
in the proper place ; it should not be regarded as a synonym 
of parochialism. One man in Worcester went so far as to 
hint publicly that the critics from Boston were in certain 
strictures influenced by ‘' malignity.” He probably thinks 
that Messrs. Woolf and Parker are even now counting the 
days before the festival of '96, in their anxiety to bash the 
chorus, tunk the chief singers, and dag the native composer 
in the midriff ; that, in company with them, I have sworn 
eternal vengeance on Worcester, in the sight of the Boston 
people, at high noon, on an altar hard by the Frog Pond, 
and that the oath was afterward registered, like a deed. 
Brethren of Worcester, these things should not be, Even 
the annual festival of the Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation should not be taken too seriously. Let us all 
encourage gaiety in life. Let us try to be cheerful, even 
when masterpieces of composition are mutilated and dull, 
crude, preposterous cantatas are given an honorable place 
and hearty welcome in the parish. 


* 
* * 


The Worcester Festival of this year, as any festival 
where a numerically great chorus attempts to perform 
difficult works, emphasizes the fact that your ‘‘ grand 
chorus” is musically a monstrosity. The volume of tone— 
and some care only for volume—a chorus of 500, as the 
Worcester chorus or the Handel and Haydn, is not so fuil 
and impressive as the volume produced by seventy-five in- 
telligent, musical, good voiced and thoroughly trained 
singers. Nor is it too much to say that a modern choral 
work will in 999 cases out of 1,000 be maltreated by any 
**grand chorus.” The singers, half of them timid, three- 
fourths of them unable to grasp perfectly the intention of 
the composer, will roar out lustily a familiar cadence ; the 
moment delicacy, finesse or a sharp dramatic point is re- 
quired there is confusion, there is a panic stricken mob. 
When the work sung by such a chorus is The Messiah, 
there is, to be sure, greater confidence; this confidence 
leads to greater volume or, rather, noise ; but does any 
thoughtful person believe for a moment that Handel would 
to-day recognize his oratorio as sung by the Handel and 
Haydn and with the “‘ additional accompaniments”? 

The Worcester Festival chorus, as it is now constituted, 
could not under the most favorable conditions give a fine 
performance of the Damnation of Faust. Constant re- 
hearsals, the presence of a romantic conductor clad in au- 
thority might render the attempt less impotent; but the 
performance would only then be a matter of degree in 


mediocrity. it ote 


Is there any greater pleasure than the opening of a bun- 
dle of second-hand books, when you have ordered from a 
catalogue and are not sure how many of the books an- 
swered the order ? 

It was athick bundle, inspiring hope. Yet there were 
only three books. * 


* * 


The first was Calmet’s great dictionary of the Holy 
Bible in four bulky volumes. Would that it had been Dom 
Calmet’s Commentaire Littéral sur la Bible, Paris, 1714-20, 
twenty-six volumes, quarto, You will say, ‘‘What had 
Calmet to do with music?” But his name is in the diction- 
ary of Fétis on account of his dissertations on Hebrew 
music, Hebrew musical instruments and these Hebrew 
words: Lamnatzeach and Sela. I opened a volume at 
random. It was tome III., page 537, and instead of an 
erudite article on the kinnor or the huggab or the jewsharp 
I struck a profound discussion of this question : ‘‘ Whether 
Jezebel painted, or only her eyelids?” There was a pleas- 
ing digression concerning face painting among the ancients, 
with an allusion tothe gentleman mentioned by Juvenal 
(II. 94-95) who smoothed his eyebrows with a pencil dipt 
in soot, infused and painted his trembling eyes— 

“* Pingitque trementes 
Attolens oculos” 
to use the language of the ancient 
Romans. I wish they had recommended these commenta- 
ries when I went to Sunday school ; as it was, I battened on 
Barnes’ Notes. 
But there is much about music in this dictionary. Thus 
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in Volume II. is this admirable piece of logic. Speaking of 
the twenty-four Levites (sons of the three great masters of 
the Temple music, for Asaph had four, Jeduthun six, and 
Heman fourteen) who were at the head of twenty-four 
bands of musicians, Calmet remarks: ‘‘ As the whole busi- 
ness of their lives was to learn and to practice music, it 
must be supposed that they understood it well, whether it 
were vocal or instrumental music. The Lord had abun- 
dantly provided for their maintenance, and nothing could 
hinder them from being perfect in their art.” Ah, would 
that I had Calmet’s simple faith! Then might I listen 
gladly to the rich amateur who, “ passionately devoted to 
music,” insists on giving song recitals where she stabs the 
ear. 

“The original use of music,” says Calmet, ‘* probably, 
was to compose the spirits, and to render the mind sedate 
at the solemnities of religion, sacrifice, &c., afterward to 
soothe and tranquilize the imagination and the fancy for 
purposes of repose.” Hence those symphonies and cham- 
ber pieces and piano works chiefly admirable for the kneel- 
ing respect paid the sonata form. 

Caimet tells us the character of Saul: ‘‘ A gloomy, ap- 
prehensive, melancholy man ; very tall of figure; in per- 
son, perhaps, thin and pale complexioned ; under this tem- 
perament he was liable to excessive dejection of mind.” 
Saul, you remember, listened patiently to the harp. Take 
this fact, add it to Calmet’s description, and Saul stands 
forth as a music critic born out of due time. 

Read Calmet’s arrangement of The Song of Songs as an 
entertainment acted at the wedding ceremonies of Solomon 
and his Egyptian spouse, with the stage directions. 


First Act—Scens I. 
Morning. 
The Bride's parlor and apartments in the Haram. 
Bride ; Ladies of the Haram, or Queen Mother, visiting the 
Bride, to compliment and to accompany her. 


Tuirp Actr—Scenz II. 

Evening. 

Bride's parlor 

Bridegroom visiting his bride. 

Bridegroom: ‘' Thou art entire elegance, my consort, 
Not a blemish is in thee.” 

And these four volumes embellished with curious and en- 

trancing plates for thirty-seven cents the volume ! 


* 
7 * 


The second book was a little one, but worth its weight in 
silver, sixteen to one. A little pamphlet of fifty-two pages, 
published in London, 1842. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Opera 
Ticket ; a Dialogue between Lady Fanny Seymour and 
Miss Caroline Howard.” The first page will give you an 
idea of the style: 

Fanny.—I am so glad, dear Caroline, to find you at 
home, for I have brought you a ticket for the opera to- 
night, and if you have no other engagement I will call and 
take you. 

Caro.ine.—I am very much obliged to you, Fanny, for 
your offer, which I know is as kindly meant as it is kindly 
made; a short time ago I should have accepted it eagerly ; 
now, however, you must allow me to decline it ; for having of 
late seriously considered the nature of the amusement, I 
feel myself, much as I love music, conscientiously impelled 
to give up the opera. 

It appears that Miss Caroline objected to the ballet. 
‘* There is no hope,” she says, ‘‘ for the flattered, courted, 
almost deified opera dancer. In her, vice looks boldly into 
the faces of thousands of good and virtuous, and quails not 
beneath their gaze. For she knows that nothing but ap- 
proving smiles will greet her. In her, vice is crowned with 
laurel, and roses are scattered upon her path. She is re- 
ceived with a shout of ecstasy when she appears, and is 
dismissed with the same honors when she retires. Cold 
and hunger never come near her dwelling, and luxury in 
every shape pampers this poor slave of sin; and thus her 
fetters are rivitted so firmly, that nothing but a miracle can 
loose them.” Etc., etc. 

I regret to say that giddy Lady Fanny heeded not these 
comments on dancers, equally severe remarks on opera 
singers, or the fact that ‘‘ Solon, Xenophon, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Livy, Valerius Maximus, Cato, Seneca, 
Tacitus, the most venerable men of antiquity, the brightest 
constellation of virtue and talents which ever appeared 


upon the hemisphere of philosophy, have all denounced the 
theatre as a most abundant source of moral pollution, and 
assure us that both Greece and Rome had their ruin accel- 
erated by a fatal passion for these corrupting entertain- 
ments. See Christian Father's Present to His Children, by 
J. A. James.” Lady Fanny went that night to the opera 
and destruction, but Miss Caroline remained at home. 

And who were singing in opera in London in 1842? 
Molteni, Persiani, Frezzolini, Ronconi, Rubini, Lablache. 

And who were dancing? Carlotta Grisi and Cerito. 

Do you blame Lady Fanny ? 

Carlotta Grisi, who made her first appearance in London 
that year. ‘‘She had not the dancer's face, with its set 
smile put on to disguise breathless distress and fatigue, 
but she looked shy and young and delicate and fresh. 
There was something of the briar rose in her beauty.” So 
she appeared before the severe Chorley. 

Grisi danced in Adam’s Giselle. Cerito entranced in 
L’Eléve de l'Amour. And of Cerito Mr. Benjamin Lumley 
remarked in his prettiest shopkeeper’s English, ‘‘ This ex- 
quisite danseuse was popularly said to possess the power of 
calming down all the contending elements by one rond de 
jambes.” 

The third book was Rainbow Music ; or, the Philosophy 
of Harmony in Color Grouping, published by Quaritch in 
1886. Itis mystic, wonderful, very precious. But it must 
wait. * 

* * 

The operetta at the Castle Square Theatre last week was 
The Merry War. The chief parts were taken by Miss Lane, 
Miss Mason, Miss Davis, Messrs. Persse, Murray and our 
old friend Mr. William Wolff, who was singularly chas- 
tened and subdued. 

The opera this week isthe Bohemian Girl, an opera I 
always like to hear. I never weary of the Coun‘, with his 
bowed down heart; Ar/zme,and her dream; Thaddeus, the 
gallant Ziaddeus, with his song about the fair land of 
Poland, and his discovery of hollow hearts that wear a 
mask. They say there are Polish airs so fraught with 
melancholy that no son of the oppressed land can hear 
them without bursting into a passionate flood of tears. 
There are such airs in the Bohemian Girl, although they 


are not Polish. Purr Hate. 
—_—»j—__— 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, October 5, 1895. 

The season of the Kneisel Quartet opens in Chicago on 
October 8. There will be two concerts in Chicago and one 
in Milwaukee during that week. Altogether they will give 
about ninety concerts the coming season—eight in Boston, 
ten in New York, some of these being at the Union League 
Club ; five in Washington, and, as usual, a number of con- 
certs at Mr. Higyinson’s residence in this city. Each year 
at these private concerts the music of one composer is taken 
up, last year being devoted to Beethoven, while this winter 
Brahms’ chamber music will be played. The list of solo- 
ists, although not yet arranged, will include Mr. Baerman, 
Mr. Perabo, Mr. MacDowell, Mrs. Henschel and possibly 
Joseffy. This is the tenth season the Kneisel Quartet has 
played. After the winter season they will make a Western 
trip, playing in all the large cities. Next summer they go 
to London, when they will give three public concerts and 
several private ones, it being already arranged for them to 
play at Mr. Bayard's, Alma Tadema’s and Lady Lewis’. 

The Melba Concert Company opened in Portland, Me., 
on Wednesday evening, to a crowded house, many being 
turned away, as all the standing room was sold. The first 
part of the program consisted of solos, after which the 
Garden Scene and Prison Scene from Faust were 
given, with Melba, Scalchi, Bauermeister, D’Aubigne and 
Campanari. Among those present were ex-Secretary 
William C. Whitney, who came down from Bar Harbor on 
his yacht with a party of friends. 

Miss Elise Fellows leaves for the West this week on aten 
weeks’ trip, the company opening in Duluth October 10. 
After that she will be at the head of the violin depart- 
ment of the School of Music, Hartford, Conn. 

Annabel Clark, formerly of the Plymouth Church, 
Worcester, has been engaged as soprano of the Common- 
wealth Avenue Church, Norman McLeod organist. 


Mrs. Frances D. Wood, the new soprano of King’s 


Chapel, has arranged to study with Mr. Charles R. Adams 
during the winter, instead of returning to Paris. 

Mr. Emil Tifferro has been engaged by Mr. B. J. Lang 
to sing the tenor solos in Berlioz's Requiem, which will be 
given at the Cecilia concerts on December 4 and 5. Mr. 
Tiferro has also been been engaged for twenty concerts by 
the Beresford Concert Company. He is also busy with a 
large number of pupils who have already begun lessons 
with him, so his winter promises to be a very busy one. 

Miss Emma S, Hosford has returned to Boston after an 
absence of two years and reopened her studio in the Pierce 
Building October 1. During her residence abroad she 
studied with Georg Henschelin London and Alfred Giraudet 
in Paris, and both of whom have given her the most flat- 
tering letters as to her ability as a teacher. It is probable 
that Miss Hosford will be heard in public during the 
winter. 

A most charming and artistic studio is that of Mr. B. T. 
Hammond, Worcester, The room being very large the 
grand piano, in a beautiful white mahogany case, does not 
dwarf everything else, but seems to be a part of the room 
itself, which contains so many articles of interest that a 
single visit is not sufficient to see them all. The walls are 
covered with pictures of singers, composers and musicians 
of both the past and present, many of them personal gifts 
to Mr. Hammond. Letters from prominent foreign teach- 


.| ers, rare books, carved oak, Spanish leather, everywhere 


one turns there is something to attract the attention, And 
yet the room is kept from overcrowding. Mr. Hammond 
has a large number of pupils, many of them from out of 
town, and early as it is in the season nearly all his time is 
already engaged. 

Mr. Edward Phillips, the pianist of the Boston Singers’ 
Operatic Concert Company, has charge of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Melrose School of Music. 

Thursday evening, at the faculty recital of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Mr. Carl Stasney was as- 
sisted by Miss Louise Leimer and Mr. Emil Mahr. 

Mrs. Maria Petterson, now a vocal teacher in Worcester, 
was the first alto of the original Swedish Quartet and pos- 
sesses many interesting souvenirs of their tours, during 
which they appeared before all the crowned heads of 
Europe. . 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell, who has been spending the sum- 
mer at Vevay, Switzerland, has just returned to town. 
Among the works he has completed in the past three 
months are a sonata, a suite for orchestra and some tech- 
nical studies for piano students. 

Mr. C. L. Staats, after an absence of four and a half 
months in Europe, arrived home on Monday. He passed 
the greater part of the summer in Paris, with a week in 
Holland and three weeks in London, all his time being de- 
voted tothe study and preparation of new pieces for the 
winter. Just before sailing he took a ten days’ vacation to 
Trouville and Havre. Mr. Staats met nearly all the prom- 
inent composers and musicians while away. Verhey, prc- 
fessor of the Music School, Rotterdam, has composed a 
concert solo forthe clarinet, dedicated to Mr. Staats, and he 
also expects solos from Gabriel Pierné,the French com- 
poser. In London he played with C. Villiers Stanford, Ed. 
German, E. Prout and other equally well known people. 
In Paris he played a sonata by Brahms with Mr. R. Pugno, 
who was so well pleased with Mr. Staats’ performance that 
he presented him with a dozen of his compositions, and 
asked him to introduce them to the American public. 

Much of Mr. Staats’ time is already taken for the coming 
season ; he also has many pupiis, who awaited his return to 
resume lessons. 

Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, of Cleveland, spent a day in town 
this week with Miss Lena Little. 

The Worcester County School of Music, Edward L. Sum- 
ner director, is now in its twenty-third year. Among the 
instructors are Mr. Ivan Morawski, Mr. F. L. Whyte and 
Mr. F. L. Mahn, of Boston. 

Miss Kitty Fitzgibbon, of the Fitzgibbon family of vocal- 
ists and musicians, died at the residence of her parents, 
corner of Ridge and Brook streets, Mt. Hope, yesterday 
morning, from the effects of quick consumption. 

There will be a concert given by the Beethoven Club of 
Boston at Wellesley College, Monday evening, under the 
auspices of the Wellesley College School of Music, Julius 
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W. Hill director. The program will include selections 
from the compositions of Wagner, Rubinstein, Vieuxtemps, 
Thomas and Beethoven. 

Next week at the Castle Square Theatre there will be a 
revival of Balfe’s The Bohemian girl, with a east including 
Thomas Persse, Arthur Wooley, J. K. Murray, William 
Wolff, Miss Clara Lane and Miss Kate Davis. 

Henry K. Hadley, well known in Boston musical circles, 
has returned from his musical studies in Vienna to an ap- 
pointment at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y., where 
he will have full charge of the musical department. The 
glee club of the school will be a special feature, and re- 
hearsals are now in full force. 








James Fitch Thomson. 


R. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, the baritone 

whose song recitals in the early part of last season 

at the Waldorf met with so much favor and fashionable 

patronage, and whose work later in the German opera at 

the Metropolitan was equal and meritorious, has just re- 
turned to town after a long summer holiday. 

‘‘I spent the principal portion of my time tramping 
through the Adirondacks, climbing all the big mountains I 
came across, and I am told,” said Mr. Thomson, ‘that I 
broke the record on my trip up and down the * White Face’ 
at Lake Placid. You know I am fond of exercise that 
taxes lungs as well as muscles, because the matter of 
breathing with me—long and steady breathing—is a hobby 
which has grown out of my singing. I think I may 
say with all due modesty that I have mastered the art of 
good sustained breathing as not many other singers have 
done, and I enjoy putting my breathing apparatus to the 
test when and how I may more than I do anything 
else. 

** I did so much rambling and climbing that I managed 
t6 get lost in the bush behind Rustic Lodge, at the head of 
the upper Saranac, for a day, and certainly had a unique 
time of it. I finally struck the State road, and after 
walking 18 miles down without seeing a sign of life I 
discovered myself at Saranac village, the lower end of the 
lower Saranac. 

‘* I visited Niagara Falls for-a week. This I always en- 
deavor to do at the close of my holiday. Then on straight 
back, for I expect avery busy season. I am staying at the 
Everett House, and my business is solely under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Johnston & Arthur, who, as you may 
know, are agents usually identified with successes. 

“IT expect to give several song recitals, shall sing in 
oratorio and shall put in some hard study on the leading 
réles of German opera with a view to the season of 1896-7. 
My work last season in German opera was, of course, not 
prominent; still I am very thankful for the kindly treatment 
I received from both critics and public. 

** Yes, my compass is wide. I sing from E flat to A flat 
easily. Oratorio is my favorite field and I think I may say 
fairly that in the matter of tempo and phrasing I have mas- 
tered the correct tradition. I sing passages without any 
break which are frequently broken twice, at least once, by 
other singers.” 

Mr, Thomson is the fortunate possessor of unusual lung 
power and has, through assiduous application, acquired an 
almost phenomenal direction of the breath. ‘‘ Early in my 
studies,” he said, ‘‘I began working on those lengthy 
phrases in the reverse order, that is, I took the last bar 
first and added the preceding one by one, until I could finish 
with a little breath to spare. Yes, there is a decided virtue 
in this mode of practice. I have found it.” 

In The Messiah for instance, as an exemplification of Mr. 
Thomson's phrasing, there is the air, But Who Shall Abide 
the Day of His Coming, where in the last repetition of the 
passage in the first part, ‘‘ And who shall stand when He 
appeareth,” beginning on A and ending on D, the second 
eighth note marked ** Larghetto,” Mr. Thomson sings with- 
out a break. The ordinary phrasing of this taxing passage 
varies, but is usually broken once. Inthe same air a florid 
passage of ten bars, beginning on E and ending on the half 
note F, ‘‘ For He is like a refiner’s fire,” is made one smooth 
phrase. by Mr. Thomson. 

Again in the recitative For Behold Darkness Shall Cover 
the Earth, the passage *- But the Lord shall orise upon thee” 
is sung as one phrase, and each succeeding passage simi- 
larly. In the big air, Why Dothe Nationsso Furiously Rage 
Together, Mr. Thomson scores two or three points of tra- 
ditional phrasing ordinarily unused by singers. The pas- 
sage beginning on the quarter note B and ending on the 
bound half note G, ‘‘ Why do the people imagine a vain 
thing,” he sings in one phrase. Again the passage,Why Do 
the Nations Rage Together, beginning on the eighth note 
E and ending on E the quarter note, is another unbroken 
phrase, while the passage, ‘*‘ And against His anointed,” 
beginning on the eighth note G, and ending on the lower 
quarter note G, forms a third example. 

There are numerous others and in many other oratorios, 
but the familiarity of The Messiah makes it a good subject 
for comparison, and in this oratorio alone Mr. Thomson has 
obeyed more strictly than most singers the original Hin- 
del idea. 

“Tam full of energy and ambition,” said Mr, Thomson, 





“‘and mean to make of it a very busy, artistic winter. I 


have met with most encouraging success in New York, and 
shall enlarge my field here, I expect, to my own full satis- 
faction.” 





David Bispham 
OWEN’S new work, The Transfiguration, given 
at Gloucester Festival, England, as reviewed in these 
columns, gave this eminent and versatile artist another 
opportunity of showing his great intelligence by creating 
the baritone part of the work in a manner to evoke the 
highest praise from the composer and hearty applause 
from those present. He also won high appreciation by his 
singing the part of Azuzg Sau/ under Dr. Parry's direction 
at the festival. 
Speaking of Mr. Bispham’s success in singing, Mr. 
Cowen's music carries one back to his creation of the part 
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DAVID BISPHAM AS WILLIAM OF 


NORMANDY. 


of William of Normandy in Cowen’s opera, Harold, that 
was given several times at Covent Garden last summer. 

This paper recorded his success at that time, but follow- 
ing are a few press notices relative to Mr. Bispham’s treat- 
ment of the part, which excited so much discussion at the 
time : 

The 7imes said: Mr. Bispham was altogether excellent 
as Duke William, doing full justice to the great soliloquy 
in the cathedral scene, and the other opportunities of his 
part; his fine voice told splendidly throughout and his 
dignified bearing made its effect in spite of the fact that in 
his costume the picturesque had been sacrificed to the his- 
torically accurate. : 

The Morning Post said: Mr. Bispham’s impersonation 
of William of Normandy was excellent in every respect. 
This most versatile and protean of artists invariably suc- 
ceeds in merging his own identity into that of the charac- 
ter he is representing. 

The Daily Graphic said: Mr. Bispham goes from 
strength to strength; there seems to be no limits to his 
versatility. His Duke William is an excellent impersona- 
tion, strong, hard and self centred, while he has never sung 
with greater incisiveness of style or sonority of voice. 

The Star said: Mr. Bispham’s Duke of Normandy was 
avery careful and intelligent study, worked out with sub- 
tilty and skill ; it is certainly to him that the chief honor of 
the performance belongs. 





Antwerp.—The program of the opera season 1895-6 
promises a new lyric drama, Pompeia, by Peter Benoit, 
which could not be given last winter, and works by Jean 
Block and Melliyen. 

Brussels.— Victor d'Indy's new opera, Ferval, will re- 
quire three months’ rehearsal, It will be given at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in February. It consists of three 
acts and a prologue. The subject is no less fanciful than 
real, and is strongly symbolical. 





Mr. Herlofsen’s ideas. 
R. N. HERLOFSEN, manager of Marsick, the 
violinist, who has arrived here in advance of the 
artist, had a few things to say on the subject of music in 
America to a representative of Tue Musica, Courter dur- 
ing a little chat the other afternoon. 

Mr. Herlofsen paid his first visit to America three years 
ago, when he accompanied Henri Marteau as manager, and 
admits that he arrived then with a poor advance idea of the 
state of musical culture in America, an idea which was 
very rapidly altered. : 

*‘L immediately realized,” he said, *‘that the general 
public here is quite as appreciative of good music as are 
most of the European audiences, and I consider that the 
extraordinary progress of music in America is due largely 
to the influence of women. 

‘* It is extraordinary to note the great number of musical 
societies that have been formed in this country, all doing ex- 
cellent work and many of them possessing their own halls, 
which often surpass in richness and space halls of a similar 
nature in Europe. Many of theseclubs, exclusively composed 
of women, show so much knowledge of the progress of musi- 
cal art and are conducted with such energy and ability that 
it would be impossible to ignore the strong feminine in- 
fluence in matters of music in America. These clubs of 
women, I have also found, are always most eager to secure 
the services of the best artists. 

“‘ The existence here of fine concert rooms! think ad- 
mirable. Compare with Paris, the great city of art and 
pleasure abroad, where the Sunday Symphony concerts are 
held in a circus. And then all over the States I find cities 
of not more than 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants having their 
musical clubs, while in Europe many cities of double this 
population do not possess one single musical association. 

** Yes, I am filled with admiration, just as much as I was 
first struck with surprise, at the cultivated condition of 
music in America. The promise, too, in natural gifts, and 
the intelligence to develop them, among young American 
artists would certainly indicate the day when the visits of 
American artists to European shores may become the 
vogue in a way the opposite state of things exists at 
present. I hope myself to live and see something of this, 
for assuredly, with all the native talent and zeal to be met 
here, the day cannot be very remote. 

“‘Connected for long with music? Oh yes; my family, 
teo, beforeme. You will be delighted with Marsick. He 
is a great violinist. Hearrives next week. 1 am straight- 
ening out matters in advance. You hardly know perhaps 
that an uncle of mine, Broderius Herlofsen, who lived 
many years in the United States, and died some fifteen 
years ago in Madison, Wis., was instrumentai in bringing 
Jenny Lind to this country. .He went to Sweden, and hav- 
ing secured the great artist placed ber in the hands of 
Barnum. Yes, you see, our musical connection dates far 
back. I am now of course absorbed in the affairs of 
Marsick, and I anticipate for him asplendid tour, and for 
myself great pleasure in the further opportunity to watch 
the musical progress of your remarkable country.” 








Brunswick.—On November 3 the Court Theatre of 
Brunswick will produce for the first time a grand opera, 
Hse, music by Court Conductor Clarus. ‘The scene is in 
the Hartz. 

Cologne.—The one act music drama Amen, by Bruno 
Heydrich, the tenor, was produced under his own direction 
at Cologne with considerable success. The text is a Mas- 
cagni-like affair, but the music is well and skillfully writ- 
ten. The dramatic expression is throughout good, the 
melodic element shows sound invention, but the strongest 
part of the work is the expression of pathos and passion. 
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REITKOPF & HARTEL, of Leipsic, have pub- 
lished a new series ot the Orchestral Library 
under the title of ‘‘ House Music,” by which the per- 
formance of classical orchestral music in a simplified 
form, as close as possible to the original, is rendered 
feasible. For this purpose ten prominent works for 
piano (harmonium and piano), string quintet and 
flute have been arranged. The library for concert 
use has been enlarged by a library of piano editions, 
and offers the whole material for performance in a 
simple, practical, cheap form.—A new revised and 
corrected edition of the ‘‘Gesangschule” of Aug. 
Iffert has appeared with the theoretic part and 
soprano and mezzo-soprano parts.—One of the nu- 
merous Italian operas of G. F. Handel, Floridante, 
appears in a piano edition.—To organ players the 
complete edition of the organ works of J. B. Litzaus 
will be of interest, while the early letters of Hans von 
Biilow, published by his widow, and letters of friends 
to Franz Liszt, edited by La Mara, will be welcome.— 
The edition of Schubert's works, begun in 1884, will 
be completed this year, and the practical edition of 
Bach's Church Cantatas for piano is nearly completed. 
Later, biographies of Gouvy, Nicodé, Schreck and 
Ysaye will appear. 
N looking over the second series of ‘‘ Musical Celeb- 
rities” by F, Forster Buffin, published in Lon- 
don by Chapman & Hall, we find in the biographical 
sketch of Nellie Melba a considerable number of 
statements regarding that singer, but the entire ab- 
sence of the name of the chief personage to whom 
she owes whatever she knows about singing, and that 
is her singing teacher of Melbourne, Signor Cecchi. 
It says in the sketch referred to that Mme. Melba 
studied ‘‘ with Mme. Marchesi for about a year,” 
which means less than a year. 

Now, every well versed musician and student of 
the vocal art can readily understand that even a tal- 
ented woman like Mme. Melba ‘‘in about a year” 
could not have learned what she knows of singing, 
even if that year was spent with Mme. Marchesi, who 
had other pupils besides Melba, and could not have 
been giving her more than twenty-three hours a day 
instruction for ‘‘ about a year.” 

The piano in Mme. Marchesi's studio is not in 
tune one-half the time, and in that respect is like the 
pianos in the other vocal studios of Paris, with one 
or two exceptions. It seems that the students in 
Paris who are taking lessons in song, and who have 
musical instinct, should protest against these accom- 
paniments, which are bad in themselves, and particu- 
larly offensive when the piano is out of tune. 

This was not the case in the studio of Signor 
Cecchi, to whom somé justice is due in this case, as 
he has been overlooked again and again by those 
biographers who believe you can accomplish a great 
deal in the way of vocal art by studying for “‘about a 
year” with Mme. Marchesi or anybody else. 

Her name of “Melba” was, we believe, given her 
by Maurice Strakosch at the suggestion of his son, 
Robert Strakosch. Strakosch said to his son, ‘‘ Where 
does this girl come from?” And the boy answered, 
‘From Melbourne, Australia. Why not call her 
Melba?” At Mme. Marchesi’s studio she was known 
as Nellie Armstrong, the daughter of Mr. Mitchell, of 
Melbourne. That was before the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans. Of course the Marchesi is not re- 
sponsible for the errors in Buffin’s book. 

In the same volume we also find that Mme. Calvé 
is credited with being a pupil of this teacher. She 
stated to us positively that her only teacher was 
Mme. Laborde, not M. Laborde, as this book states, 
and that she never was a pupil of Marchesi, although 
she does not deny that she consulted her, probably 
also for ‘‘about a year,” though in this instance it 





STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “THE 
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might have been for ‘‘ about a week.” 





ARRIVALS FROM EUROPE. 
HE steamship Paris, just in, brought quite a num- 
ber of musical people over. Among those on 
board were Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Mr. 
Timothy Adamowski, the violinist, and Mr. Joseph 
Adamowski, the ‘cellist, both of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Also Signor Perugini, Mr. Melville 
Clark, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, 
was also on board. 

Members of the Olga Nethersole Company were 
among the passengers, and Mr. Luigi Lablache and 
wife among them. Mr. Lablache is a grandson of 
the great basso profundo, Luigi Lablache, whose 
daughter married Thalberg. The sister of the pres- 
ent Mr. Lablache is married to the Vienna basso, 
Rokitantsky. The Marquis Malaspina, son of Gaz- 
zaniga, well known during the '50’s as a gifted mezzo 
soprano, was a passenger, and also Mrs, J. M. Byers, 
of Louisville, a musical lady and sister of Miss Rosa 
Green, the American contralto, residing in London. 

Mr. Blumenberg, of THE MUSICAL COURIER, was 
also a passenger on the Paris. 


WAGNER IN FRANCE, 

HE Revue pour les jeunes filles is perhaps the last 
place in the world in which one would expect to 
find an article on Wagner's music drama. We need 
not say that in a journal intended for the edification 
of the ‘‘ young person ” no allusions are permitted to 
the eccentric parentage of Siegfried, or to that hero’s 
marvelous love adventures with Brunhilde. Alfred 
Ernst, the writer of the review in question, is the 
Wagner translator who enjoys the favor of Cosima 
Wagner, and whose version is used at the Wagner 
performances in Paris. He discusses the effects of 
the master on art in general, that is in music and in 
poetry. He attempts to destroy the delusion that 
Wagner intended to create a brand new species of 
art. On the contrary, he returned to the old tradi- 
tions and the ancient drama, which had been be- 
guiled from the true path by Italian opera, and 
sought to guide it back to purity, adapted, however, 

to the conditions of modern times. 

Wagner endeavored to blend and fuse together 
whatever Beethoven had brought to its most perfect 
expression in the symphony with the movement and 
action of the sublime art of Shakespeare. Once again 
should music and poetry, asin Beethoven’s Symphony 
with chorus, be united in a holy bond. No one of his 
predecessors, neither Gluck nor Mozart, neither 
Weber nor Beethoven, is depreciated or overlooked 
by the creator of the music drama. He recognized 
the necessity of a thoroughgoing reform, while the 
others, with full confidence in their irresistible genius, 
which could create master works even in the most 
absurd forms, merely defied the storms of their 
time, without a thought of leaving the old, well-trod- 
den road, M. Ernst expresses himself strongly 
against those who see in the Leitmotiven mere trick- 
ery, and refers them to the older works in which the 
Leitmotiv appears in an unconscious form. These 
facts must, he adds, be borne in mind asa preparation 
for the great development of these ideas in the dramas 
as produced. : 





AN ESTRANGEMENT OF ARTS. 
HEN we look at the headings in newspapers and 
magazines and see ‘‘ Music and Drama,” we 
recognize what we not only believe to be a kinship, 
but atwinship. When we caught the first reverber- 
ating echo of the immortal Wagnerian music drama 
we felt we had obtained a sort of Siamese relation of 
the allied arts ; two welded in one indissolubly. The 
direct influence of drama upon music is universally 
understood, and while that of music upon the drama 
itself cannot be estimated in the same degree, it is 
still conceded by every artistic spirit that music holds 
a wealth of potent dramatic suggestion of enormous 

value toward the conception of dramatic ideas. 

But when we look round us for live exponents of 
our generally accepted twin theory our city of New 
York hits us a hard slap in the face. The devotees 
of drama interested in music? Where? Could you 
not count on your fingers the playhouse habitués 
whose faces are ever seen in the concert rooms? 
Well, you will say, they go to the opera. Of course 
they do. Everybody goes to the opera, the principal 
portion being a general public, who care nothing for 
music or drama, separate or united, but who will go 
auywhere where a fashionable fad is in progress. 

Are musicians any more loyal to the fount from 
which they draw their inspiration? Not much. You 
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don’t see a large leaven of musical faces in the 
theatres, You see separate sets of faces in the 
separate places just as much as though the arts of 
music and drama bore no closer relationship to each 
other than do the arts of architecture and dancing. 
Taken as a whole the human panorama within New 
York concert rooms and theatres would testify to the 
fact that music and drama cannot appeal separately 
to the same individuals. The man who cares to hear 
a symphony does not seem to bother himself much 
about a comedy, any more than the lover of problem 
plays seems to think it worth his while to follow the 
intricate involutions of a fugue or canon or the de- 
velopment of a sonata. 

Will they then if they refuse it separately take it 
simultaneously in the admitted truth of the great 
music drama? No, not here either. The clientéle of 
the Wagner opera is almost exclusively musical. The 
drama lover turns his back on mythologic legends in 
the face of latter day vital social questions and will 
have nothing to do with talking dragons, maidens 
who sing under water or the majority of Wagner's 
magic impossibilities. Those who gotohear Wagner 
go for the music, The great music drama does not 
attract humanity in a united devotion any more than do 
the theatres and concert rooms attract it separately. 
Practically the idea that music and drama excite 
kindred sympathies is proved by the personal test a 
myth, The interests of both as pursued seem as 
separate as the poles. 

If one were to fall back on positive facts and figures, 
which can be best verified from the ranks of each 
profession itself, it would probably be found that a 
few more musicians go to the theatre than do actors 
to concert rooms. Occasionally at a standard play, 
or a new production, particularly if it be a foreign 
performance, you may see the face of a musician, 
but no eventful musical project, be it sanctified even 
with the last utterance of the greatest, is sufficient to 
call forth an actor. Actors go to see another actor 
act, but never to hear a musician play or sing. The 
one occasion proving an exception to this was when 
Maurel sang here last season. Then the profession 
by one valiant effort turned out, but only after being 
preached to by the papers that they could get $100 
worth of study for anything from $1 to $5, as they 
might choose to pay for their seat. The chances are, 
it being the opera, the same men might have turned 
up incidentally in any event, but never to the same 
extent as they managed to do during the whole 
course of Maurel’s engagement, when playmakers, 
playgoers, and on off-nights players themselves, were 
scattered through the Metropolitan after a manner 
altogether new. 

Something needs to be done to bring these two es- 
tranged arts in New York into their right sympa- 
- thetic relation, when one will stimulate and support 
the other if only from the proper realization of esprit 
de corps. At present any little support shown is on 
the side of music to the theatre. Some response 
should be initiated on te other side. Any remedial 
movement must date from there. It is obvious that 
these arts of music and drama are monopolists in 
their absorption of interest, and are apt to make 
their followers intense and bigoted in worship. Any 
change in their attitude toward each other will never 
be made on a broad art basis. It must come, if ever, 
from the development of a sear | of professional 
sympathy and fraternity. 

This might be brought about by a polite return 
on the theatric side of the visits paid their theatres 
by certain conductors and musicians of promi- 
nence. In response to this a few more musicians 
might decide to join the first body and go to the 
theatre. Upon this a few more theatrical people 


might unite with the first contingent and exhibit 
themselves as patrons of music. It would be the 
widening of a circle, and before many seasons it 
might become quite the mode for drama to be seen 
at music as well as vice versa, There might still 
further in the mutual development of knowledge 





grow to be astigma attached to the fact of either side 
not being fulty up to date with the latest movements 
of the other. A first-rate actor might be made 
ashamed not to have heard the latest suite or sym- 
phony if he had had the chance, and a musician of 
any standing should be mortified not to have at his 
fingers’ ends the gist of the best plays of the season. 
This power to convey one to the other a feeling of 
out-of-dateness would work more charms in blend- 
ing the brothérhood than all the high and fine ut- 
terances ever made in vasty vagueness over the true 
and great and beautiful in art. 

When players come to a home of music where act- 
ing is done they usually have a much better dish 
purveyed them than when musicians go to the the- 
atre where music forms any part of the stage busi- 
ness, since that is ordinarily of the most vile. We all 
remember the musician who worshipped physical, 
yea! nearly as well as he did musical, form. He 
adored Mrs. Langtry before he saw her in A Wife's 
Peril. When Langtry got her chance at the piano 
and sat down to her tawdry little driblet of arpeggios 
the musician forgot she was beautiful in that she 
could be found so very stupid. ‘She might have 
made a three months’ study of some decent combina- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ however simple. It would have 
been worth her while and might save her enchant- 
ment.” So it would have been worth her while, but 
did anyone ever yet hear—Mansfield and a rare one 
excepted—a musical opportunity on the stage that 
did not meet with abuse? 

Etienne Girardot, in Charley's Aunt, strikes a few 
bold chords cleverly enough to suggest that he might 
play a dozen or more still better. Perhaps he can, 
perhaps he can’t, but he has had wit enough to fill in 
his moments with a tactful little group played with 
certainty and ease. 

But as a rule musical people get hard times at the 
theatre. Under the new régime, however, which we 
invoke the taste of players would undergo a cultivated 
comparison which should work immense improve- 
ment in this one groove, aside from its large main 
influence. 


POSSIBILITY OF NEW HARMONIC 
COMBINATIONS. 
HE above is the title of a series of three articles 
contributed by M. A. de Bertha to Le Ménestrel. 
While in all other arts the laborers are struggling for 
new resources by which to express the thoughts and 
movements of a progressive age, music, he says, 
seems to have arrived at the last limits of what the 
human spirit can dare. Great geniuses indeed place 
in juxtaposition the most disparate consonances, and 
abuse the use of dissonances, but this is merely a 
flight of genius by some great master, ‘‘ within whose 
circle none may walk but he;” it is purely personal, 
not reduced to any method or principle or general 
law. Toimitate these masters isto abjure all artistic 
individuality ; to seek to surpass them in daring will 
end in making music a mere noise. 

‘It is scarcely a century since the laws which now 
govern the domain of harmony were definitely 
adopted, and explained in treatises on composition. 
It took 600 years, from Guido d'Arezzo to Tartini, for 
music to acquire her complete harmonic machinery, 
Then she turned to unexplored regions, such as in- 
strumentation, enlargement of the symphonic form, 
aclose connection with literature, either in program 
pieces, accompanied recitatives, or fell, ested and 
lower, to drama 4 la Wagner.” 

Progress, says M, Bertha, or ideal progress, at all 
events is to increase and to perfect, not to destroy ; he 
therefore accepts the musical system as it is, but 
wishes to add to it a new richness of expression. The 
great masterpieces of the past will always retain 
their value, whatever transformations music may ex- 
perience ; but if the past has a right to our homage, 
the future has a right to choose among the resources 
of our musical system those which present themselves 
as starting points for its possible speculations. 








Now, in what important part of music can we make 
most progress? Thesystem of ourscales. This sub- 
ject has been neglected, and hence musicians for a 
hundred years have been dancing on the same spot in 
the midst of the inflexible laws of harmony. Some, 
indeed, have been satisfied with what is called the 
Hungarian scale (C, D, E flat, F sharp, G, A flat, B, 
C), or the scale by whole tones (C, D, E, F sharp, G 
sharp, A sharp, C), a still more exotic one. But such 
writers are on a false track. The only possible track 
must be found. 

Nature abhors a vacuum. Now look at the yawning 
void between our diatonic scales, major and minor, 
and our chromatic scale. The former are constructed 
on tonalities, melodically and harmonically deter- 
mined, and consist of tones and semitones, unequal in 
number and unequally divided, while the last is an 
unbroken sequence of semitones without definite 
tonality ; the former contain nine and ten sorts of 
chords, the latter is incapable of producing more than 
one chord, the diminished fifth. Cannot we unite in 
anew scale the salient traits of these two systems— 
the uniformity of the chromatic, the diversity of in- 
tervals of the diatonic, the unity of the one, the 
plurality of the other, the harmonic poverty, and 
vagueness of the former and the wealth in chords, 
the rigid tonality of the latter. 

To realize these conditions there will be no diffi- 
culty if we accept the conquests of modern harmon- 
ists and performers and of modern manufacturers of 
instruments. Enharmonic changes are frequent in 
the music of the day, and are admirably rendered by 
virtuosi on instruments ingeniously made on the 
principle of temperament. By listening to such pro- 
ductions the ears of audiences have been trained to 
expect only conventional, not acoustic, accuracy, 
while our instruments represent two intervals by one 
note (B sharp and C natural, for example), which is 
strictly neither one nor the other. Admitting the 
legitimacy of enharmonic changes, we must ‘admit 
the legitimacy of the notes by which they are ex- 
pressed, and thus we are brought face to face, not 
with the intervals of the diatonic scale, but with the 
twelve semitones of the chromatic scale, which we 
have the right to arrange in the most favorable man- 
ner for harmonic combinations. 

Now, to group twelve semitones systematically and 
in unequal portions, let us add to each semitone a 
whole tone. Thus we have four groups composed of 
a semitone and a tone, or, in another combination, of 
atone and a semitone, which in juxtaposition give 
two sequences, C, D flat, E flat, E natural, F sharp, 
G, A, B flat, C,and C, D, E flat, F, G flat, A flat, A 
natural, B,C. Insuch a scale the degrees, eight in 
number, are one more than in the diatonic scale, and 
four less than in the chromatic scale, hence it is inter- 
mediate between them: But if there are eight de- 
grees and only seven notes, how shall we designate 
the eighth? By using the sign of one note twice with 
or without an accidental. Each of these four groups 
(each of a semitone and tone or tone and semitone), 
can form the beginning of the new scales, which thus 
change their name and aspect in four ways. To 
designate them the term ‘‘ enharmonic scales” natu- 
rally suggests itself, but to indicate the common origin 
of the two variations let us use the words First 
Homotone and Second Homotone. 

The number of the enharmonic scales must be 
three (for 3 x 4— 12), and this in spite of the doubling 
of the homotones, for they pass from one class to the 
other according as the scales ascend or descend by a 
semitone. The first homotone in the scale of C be- 
comes, for example, the second homotone in the scale 
of C sharp, while its second homotone is found 
as the first homotone in the enharmonic scale of B. 
To complete the description, it may be added that as 
regards intervals the homotones are in inverse rela- 
tion ; those contained in the first ascending are found 
in the second descending and vice versa ; a harmony 
found in the former descending can be reproduced in 
the latter ascending. As these new scales do not ad- 
mit of the least alteration the number of harmonies 
which they furnish is definite ; in the two homotones 
they reach the respectable figure of 80, or, more 
exactly, 96 chords belonging to 9 (or including the 
chords of the diminished seventh to 10) species of 
harmonies out of the 13 (or 14) which theory recog- 
nizes and practice employs. 

After some discussion of the perfect major and 
minor chords, and the relation of the tonic and domi- 
nant in the new scales, the author writes: ‘‘ The true 
harmonic originality of the new scales lies in the 
astonishing manner in which one can group together 
in chords of the sixth all the eight major or minor 
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chords of two homotones on the degrees of the 
second, With some reserve these new scales can be 
subjected to the rules of counterpoint, nor is it im- 
possible to write canons in them.” 

In certain respects these new scales, according to 
M. de Bertha, remind one of some of the peculiari- 
ties of Greek music, while modern great masters 
supply unconscious allusions to the new system, as in 
Beethoven's variations in F on a theme by Sussmayer, 
where the principal idea is reproduced in the four major 
chords of the notes common to the two homotones 
(F, A flat, B, D), orin the identical progression which 
Rossini employs in the second finale of William Tell, 
while the modulation from A minor to A flat minor 
and of A fiat minor to G minor in Mozart's requiem 
shows the depth and mysterious attraction of abso- 
lute enharmony. 

In any case the effects attainable for the moment 
by the aid of the new system deserve the attention 
of the musical world. ‘‘ Now vaporously illumined 
by the crepuscular light of a magical sky on the 
boundaries of the major and minor modes, now seem- 
ing to spring from the bowels of the earth with sepul- 
chral inflexions, melody moves with ease on the 
serried degrees of the enharmonic scales. Lively 
or slow, she always assumes in them the accents of a 
fatalist impossibility, for the laws of arithmetic have 
preceeded her, and there still remains, as it were, an 
atmosphere of proud rigidity. , Melancholy or pas- 
sionate, she preserves the reflected hues of a primi- 
tive rusticity, which clings to the homotones in de- 
spite of their artificial origin.” 

As the proposed new system is an intermediate one 
between the diatonic and chromatic systems, we 
need not believe that the réle of enharmonic scales 
can be preponderant in composition ; they ought to 
appear only in proportion to their theoretical impor- 
tance. As tothe place of the new system in educa- 


tion one ought, if we wish to proceed methodically, 
to begin musical studies with the new scales and end 
with the harmonic system deduced therefrom, ‘‘a 
logical separation which would permit the pupil to 
become familiarized with all the tones and semitones 
from the very first, to regard the diatonic scales as 
the synthesis of the most necessary notes, to estimate 


the chromatic scale atits just value, to find his way 
without hesitation in the labyrinth of accidentals and 
intervals, and thus arrive, without a jolt, at the pro- 
pylaea of harmony, where the initial influence of 
arithmetic would be a precious assistance as a scien- 
tific centre around which rotates the vast round of 
perfect or dissonant chords of the enharmonic sys- 
tem.” 

It is a condition sine gua non, he writes in conclu- 
sion, for music to return to first principles. Engulfed 
in materialism, as regards content, music strives to 
get ridof all impediments. ‘‘ As an aeronaut in dis- 
tress, who wishes to keep in a favoring current, 
flings from his car what is most useful as ballast, 
music to-day sacrifices the most indispensable ele- 
ments, breadth of rhythm, melodic design, regular 
resolution of dissonances, strictness of form, hoping 
thus to reach again the heights where once she soared. 
Useless effort ; it is not these invaluable jewels that 
burden her course, and their loss is not the price she 
must pay for a new spring upward. Dangerous 
effort ! for every day less music is found in the works 
presented to us, and soon it will be impossible to 
rise, 

‘The actual crisis requires other solutions. Music 
must come into direct contact with that which is its 
base, where, art blending with science, the passing 
caprices of fashion have no power and laws alone 
rule in absolute sovereignty. There, in presence of 
the known and the equally mysterious unknown, ar- 
tistic solidarity insensibly gives birth to the need of 
union. In the service of these new combinations in 
harmony of to-day, in the service of new essays to- 
morrow, she will fulfill her duties to art and to prog- 
ress for the greater glory of the Beautiful, eternally 
attractive because eternally beyond our grasp.” 











Massenet.—The Eve of M. Massenet will be per- 
formed this winter by the concert society of the Conserva- 
tory of Vienna, 

Strange, if True.—It is said in London that over 
100 Americans have visited Bayreuth this season, thinking 
that opera was being given there. 

Messager.—The Hofoper, Vienna, will produce in 
December the Chevalier d'Harmental, by André Messager, 
and in the same month the Karl Theatre will give La 
Basoche and Mirette, by the same composer. He will 
personally conduct his two operettas. 











O Love, turn from the unchanging sea and gaze 

Down these gray slopes upon the year grown old, 
A-dying 'mid the autumn-scented haze, 

That hangeth o’er the hollow in the wold, 
Where the wind bitten ancient elms infold 

Grey church, long barn, orchard and red roofed stead, 
Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 


Come down, O love; may not our hands still meet, 
Since still we live to-day, forgetting June, 
Forgetting May, deeming October sweet : 
O hearken, hearken! through the afternoon, 
The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet, and sad, the toiling year's last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


And we, tcoo—will it not be soft and kind, 

That rest from life, from patience and from pain, 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 

That rest from Love which ne’er the end can gain? 
Hark, how the tune swells, that ere-while did wane! 

Look up, love! ah, cling close and never move ! 
How can I have enough of life and love? 

—WILLIAM MorRIs. 
In AN ORCHARD. 


Over me the grave winds go, 
Voyaging beneath the noon ; 
Through the orchard’s gloom and glow 
Strays the echo of a tune; 
Tune in whose few notes are set 
Old desire and new regret. 


Here are apples gold and red, 
Mellowed by the patient sun; 
Round about and overhead 
Light and shadow deftly run ; 
Leaves make murmur, grass is deep, 
All the orchard breathes of sleep. 


Happy boughs of apple trees 
Bending to the apple’s weight ! 
Happy orchard secrecies, 
Guardians of the sacred gate 
Wherethrough autumn slowly moves, 
Smiling on the land he loves! 


Over me the grave winds go, 
Voyaging beneath the noon ; 
Through the orchard’s gloom and glow 
Strays the echo of a tune ; 
Tune in whose few notes are set 
New desire and old regret. 
HE most exquisite egoism is to say, ‘‘I told you 
so.” 


™ 
* * 


When I read the Century for October—Lombroso on 
Nordau, the master’s criticism of the disciple—I threw 
back my muzzle and yawped. 

It reminded me so much of the German tenor in 
Philadelphia who said of a man: 

‘‘He knows me, I don’t know him.” 

Nordau pins his whole theory and criticism of life 
on Lombroso ; and Aaron Levi, of Venice—for that is 
the real name of the Turin criminologist—deprecates 
the interpretations of his admirer. 

Sad, isn’t it? 

Nordau says all genius is insane, and Lombroso 
laughs in his beard, remarking that all insanity is not 
of necessity genius. But the Wagner criticism must 
rankle in Nordau’ssoul. This is what Lombroso says 
of Richard Geyer: 

‘* We must regard Wagner as a great musician only, 
and not as a poet ora philosopher. His music isa 
great creation, and this suffices—a great creation, 
not because of the ideas which it tries to represent, 
but because it expresses with extraordinary power 
one of the most universal sentiments. Even the 
most positive man has a very strong inclination to 
embellish bygone ages in his imagination, with all 
those flowers lacking in his own time; seeing them 
from afar, he does not perceive all those innumerable 
vulgarities of life which make our existence so tedious; 
and he thinks that men must have been happier. 
Not otherwise, perhaps, arose the widely diffused 
legends of the Golden Age. Wagner has done no 
more than color this illusion vividly. He is only the 
musician of this universal sentiment, which he has 
been able to make objective, in forms precise and 
notevanescent. As to the accusation that Wagner is 
incapable of creating symmetrical melodies, and that 
he covered counterpoint with ridicule, and avoided 





all burdensome labor; that he invented the theory of 
the Leitmotive because he was not able to differentiate 
the personages of his operas by giving to his music 
salient characteristics, these accusations vanish 
merely at the names of his operas—Lohengrin, Die 
Meistersinger, &c. 

‘‘Nordau pronounces atavistic, and therefore dis- 
eased, not only the co-operation of the various arts 
which Wagner dreamed of, but also the incomplete 
melody and the natural recitative of the Wagnerian 
personages. As to the first point, be it observed that 
Wagner tended not to obscure the specific character- 
istics of the various arts, in order to fuse them into 
one art, but to make them work together, each with 
its proper means, in the musical drama. Whence we 
perceive the distance which separates this ideal 
(which does not in its unity exclude diversity) from 
that ‘featureless jelly’ into which, according to 
Nordau, Wagner would reduce melodrama. As to 
the unsymmetrical melody, even though Spencer's 
hypothesis be admitted, that primitive song was 
merely a discourse more animated than usual, it does 
not follow that the artistic attempt to make the actor 
sing as naturally as possible, with the greatest com- 
formity to the text, is an atavistic retrogression ; still 
less, if we bear in mind the marvelous concomitant 
development of the Wagnerian orchestra. 

‘We are willing to concede that the recitative of 
Wagner, as it is constituted, revives primitive vocal 
music ; but that does not touch the slow artistic proc- 
ess which was necessary for understanding and using 
with an artistic purpose all the natural relations be- 
tween the song and the spoken words: for instance, 
between the affirmative and the melodic interval, ob- 
served by Helmholtz ; between the interrogative and 
the ascending third ; and in a vaster field the relations 
between the sentiments and harmony—those, for ex- 
ample, which suggest the use of consonant accords 
for simple and quiet states, and of dissonances for 
agitated, violent states, and in short the most general 
relations between those two orders of phenomena, 
among which we will cite only that, so successfully 
employed by Wagner, by which, while the phrase 
that is being recited closes on the touic, the harmonic 
discourse, in which the incessant wave of sentiment 
pours itself out, continues, destroying the effect of 
pause, of ending, with a broker cadence, or by super- 
imposing on that tonic the ;erfect accord of the lower 
third major or minor. 

‘‘ Evolution does not always mean the destruction 
of old and the creation of new forms, but on the con- 
trary the adaptation of the former to new contingen- 
cies. Progress is not achieved except by conquests 
of the past. And this is particularly true of music. 
Whoever reflects upon the complexity of the modern 
opera, and compares it with one of the few musical 
memorials which Greek art has left us, cannot deny 
the powerful imprint which evolution has stamped 
upon it, merely because it reproduces some element 
of the preceding antique forms. 

‘*Nordau says further that Wagner's music is an ata- 
vism, a Javanese music, because it repudiates melody, 
the last step in musical evolution. This may be true ; 
but it is characteristic of genius to combine extraor- 
dinary powers with extraordinary weaknesses to 


achieve extraordinary results by imperfect means.” 


* 
* * 


How is that? 

Mr. Gilder committed a stroke of unintentional 
genius when he secured Lombroso’s opinion of Nor- ~ 
dau. 

Now let him be intentional and get Nordau to write 
the story of Nordau’s aberrations. 

1 * 

Lombroso speaks of Nordau’s errors, his pruderies 
(I called them, if you remember, prurient pruderies), 
and generally demolishes Max Simon. This follow- 
ing so soon on the heels of the little Roshhashannah 
dinner in London with Zangwill must be a cruel blow. 


a" 


Lombroso thinks Wagner insane on some subjects. 
What intense genius is not? 


Iam beginning to regard Wagner as the supreme 
musical master thief of all the ages. From Handel 
to De Koven, plagiarism is a charge that is brought 
against every com Some day some really mu- 
sical Nordau will compile a book showing the auda- 
cious cribbing practiced by Wagner. I suppose that 
the poet-musician believed the musical language to be 
common property, as is our mother tongue. He cer- 
tainly borrowed right and left. His music dramas 
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are a huge pastaccio of all styles and other men’s 
themes. Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn (yes, Mendelssohn !), Chopin, oh, lots of 
Chopin ! and even Liszt—Liszt who never had musi- 
cal ideas—all were levied upon, and with what as- 
tounding results ! 

I firmly believe that Wagner never invented one 
melody in all his career. You can trace everything, 
even the lovely nightingale episode in Die Meister- 
singer. That is Schumann. 

One reason why Wagner is popular is because 
everything is in his music. It is a cosmical stew of 
all nations. 

Fancy my dejection the other night as I listened 
to the orchestral introduction to Beethoven’s Ah 
Perfido. There I heard the Pity theme, the lovely 
Mitleid motif of Die Walkiire. 

I gave up this tonal sphinx. His riddle may never 
be read. He is a fiery volcanic crater which con- 
sumes all other composers’ ideas — melting them 
down into and pouring them forth in his wonderful 


stream of musical lava. 


* 
” . 


Heavens! how the air—this crisp, golden October 
air—hums and swarms with rumor—thin throated, 
raucous gossip. I have but to turn my head and the 
sinister hag grips me and lip to ear whispers naughty 
things, busy things of the music and drama. 

Who is to conduct the second concert of the New 
York Symphony Society? Walter Damrosch will be 
on the road, leading his company to musical glory. 
Anton Seidl was asked to fill the gaping position. 
He promptly said ‘‘ Yes,” but the Philharmonic So- 
ciety—the dear, old, musical, motherly society—said 
‘‘No,” and so Mr. Damrosch must get another man. 
George Henschel, the bass singer and well-known 
orchestral conductor of London, is spoken of; but 
Henry Wolfsohn tells me that he cannot get here in 
time. Then, too, the Sunday night concerts at Car- 
negie Hall are not to be entirely conducted by Mr. 
Damrosch. Frank Van der Stucken will not con- 
duct the second on the 13th inst., as was expected. 


* 
* * 


Another curious rumor is that the Thomas concerts, 
under Theodore Thomas’ baton, next March at the 
Metropolitan Opera House are intended to be an 
opening wedge for the Chicago conductor. 

As nothing startles me any more, I would not be 
surprised to see Mr. Thomas once more located in 


God's own town. 
+ ® a 


A really strong individual actress is as rare as a 
finely fried oyster outside of Philadelphia. Thecom- 
parison is not graceful, I know—culinary comparisons 
seldom are—but really the rarity of a celebrated 
oyster fry in this city is something silly. 

Therefore, with timbrel and shawm, sackbut and re- 
joiceful song, I salute Minnie Maddern-Fiske’s return 
to the stage. This slender hipped woman, with au- 
burn hair boiling over her shapely head and whose 
strange regard fascinates me, absented herself at a 
time when she was most needed. Full of magnetism, 
the owner of a lithe technic, a Coal of live fire, ali she 
attempted she heated to intensity by her great talents. 

I saw her Vora in Doll's House and liked it better 
than Rejane’s, The Frenchwoman, despite her great 
technical finesse, did not play in the right key. Mrs. 
Fiske does. Her touch is almost faultless, She is the 
little Scandinavian Frou Frou, with that curious con- 
sciousness of the Ibsen and modern woman. 

The re-entrance of Minnie Maddern-Fiske is a dis- 
tinct gain to the American stage. 


* 
= +. 


At Richelieu in the Herald Square Theatre, the 
other night, two young women sat in front of me. 
They were pretty and very intelligent. I set them 
down for something intellectual and quite out of the 
ordinary when they removed their pinnacled hats. 

When Mr. Cardinal Walker Whiteside said some- 
thing about the pen being mightier than the sword 
the blond whispered passionately to the brunette : 

‘Why, that’s a quotation from Shakespeare.” 

The other girl looked wise. 

Then Mr. Whiteside spoke of bright lexicons of 
youth. 

“There, did you hear that?” eagerly cried the 
brunette. ‘‘That’s Shakespeare, sure. Why, who 


wrote this show, anyway?” 

House bills were consulted and then some light 
dawned on my young women. 

‘Bulwer. Ain’t that the fellow who ran away with 





Byron’s lame wife and wrote The Decline and Fall of 
Pompey?” one asked. 

‘*Yes, so itis, and he’s an awful thief. My, how 
he steals from Hamlet!” 

* ™ x 

I have wondered since the reopening of the Bijou 
Theatre who was responsible for the taste of the dec- 
orations—in fact, for the artistic ensemble of the 
house. I hear from Rudolph Aronson that the owner, 
Henry B. Sire, is responsible for the scheme, and it 
certainly does his judgment credit. The theatre is 
now one of the prettiest in the city. The color 
scheme high, yet warm, and never monotonous, The 
Louis XVI. style is carefully observed throughout and 
all the designs and drawings are pure free hand work, 
The ceiling is a sea of arabesque, and the panels, 
framed in relievo on the side walls, are especially 
grateful in their ivory tone. There are plenty of 
figures. I like best those on the sounding board— 
two females typifying Music and Drama. 

Then the lighting effects are admirable, the pro- 
scenium arch, with its 1,600 jewels of diamond shaped 
crystals, being quite novel. Altogether Mr. Sire and 
Mr. Aronson have reason to feel proud of their Bijou 


playhouse. we 


Rudolph Aronson still busies himself with compo- 
sition during his few leisure hours. His Up to Date 
Waltzes have met with great favor, and the Oliver 
Ditson people are very much pleased with the recep- 
tion of the sprightly music. It reminds me of old 
times to see the Aronsons at the Bijou. Only I will 
conjure up visions of the Casino. One of the most 
interesting sights of theatrical life is to witness Albert 
Aronson, a huge roll of bills in his hands and an 
eager look in his eyes. 

“I want yer, ma honey,” say Albert's optics. 

And May Irwin plays on. 


* 
aa e 


The parson was bending over his desk hard at 
work on his next Sunday’s sermon. Presently his 
young wife bustled in with a glad smile on her face. 
She intended to give him a pleasant surprise. She 
succeeded, for it was her first appearance in bloom- 
ets. 
‘What do you think of them?” she asked gaily. 
‘* Are they on straight?” 

‘I think,” he said, observing a hiatus between the 
upper and nether garments and a general tendency 
to sag fore and aft, ‘‘that you have left undone the 
things that you ought to have done, and done those 
things that you ought not to have done.” 


a 


It is always interesting to hear how great men first 
met their wives. Herr Sudermann, the author of 
Magda, enjoys a widespread reputation just now, 
and the subjoined story, culled by the Daily News 
from the report of an interview with his wife, is not 
unamusing : 

“‘ And how did you first make the acquaintance of 
your husband, Frau Sudermann?” ‘I met him first 
at Kénigsberg ; he had just made his first great suc- 
cess with Honor. It happened that we had acommon 
friend. ‘How is the younglady?’ asked Herr Suder- 
mann. I was feeling very much embarrassed, and 
stammered out, ‘Oh, she's very well, very well! She 
is suffering from softening of the brain.’ ‘ You are a 
great optimist,’ exclaimed Herr Sudermann, bursting 
into laughter. The ice was broken, and you know 
how the matter ended.” 


+ 
* * 


The late George Eliot, though she possessed none 
of the ordinary feminine attractions, had a command- 
ing magnetism for some men. There is an indict- 
ment surviving against her in a village not a hundred 
miles from Chester of having set herself to win the 
affections of a young man who was the lover of the 
pretty daughter of the squire or vicar, I forget 
which. She succeeded, and the girl threw herself 
out of the window, and only the note of triumph, 
not the note of pity, touched the great novelist. 


* 
* * 


Funny things sometimes happen in a theatre, and 
at moments when the attention is most strained. At 
the Garrick matinée last Saturday, when the audience 
was on tenterhooks in the spiritualistic séance, a 
voice clove the stillness : 

“I won't pay, I can’t pay, and you tell him ——’ 
but what followed was cut off by the slamming of a 
door. Some unfeeling persons giggled. It was a 
risky time to select for conversation. Iam sure! do 





not known whence came the interruption, but such 
occurrences are as risky as tampering with dynamite. 
A horse laugh in the pews of a tabernacle, as the late 
Oliver Goldsmith hath it in ‘‘A Good Natured Man,” 
could not be more fatal than any interruption to the 
tense situation of this particular scene in A Social 


Highwayman. é 
* * 


Have you ever noted at the Garrick Theatre the 
peculiar manner in which the curtain is rung up? 

One bell sounds after Mr. Dannereuther’s artistic 
string band is silenced by its blond leader. The au- 
dience settles itself down in gloating silence—the 
sort of ‘‘ gloat” which is indulged in just as the can- 
vasback duck is artistically sliced or the diamond- 
back terrapin is ladled out. You know the feeling. 
Charles Lamb has embalmed it in his delicious disser- 
tation on roast pig. 

Another silvery tap is heard. Surely the pretty 
curtain must rise. But Mr. Mansfield is an artist. 
He knows full well the pleasing torture of expecta- 
tion, and, like the knocking at the gate in Macbeth, 
he utilizes a very profound if common feeling. 

A third bell, and after another subtle pause pulsing 
with silence the stage gradually comes intc view. 


It is all very artistic. 
* 
* * 


I knew once a railroad conductor, a man of melo- 
dramatic impulses, Before the advent of electric 
gongs and all the curious poetry destroying inven- 
tions of the day, he started his train in a manner 
which enthralled me. I spent nickels recklessly so 
as to snatch the fearful joy of that dramatic depart- 
ure. 

The man, with strained eyes and blanched cheeks, 
watch in hand, stood recklessly in vicw of his 
train. He first blew a whistle, eyes devouring 
his watch. Then, turning a proud, resigned look at 
the engineer—also an actor by nature—he gave 
tongue to a hoarse shout—the shout of a dying hero, 
harsh, prolonged and devil defying. The engineer 
always shivered. So did I. Then, with a weary 
wave of his left arm, the train rolled majestically out 
of the depot, its conductor looking like a man who 
was going on an Arctic expedition. : 

But we never got further than Germantown, a 
charming suburb of Philadelphia. 

That conductor was miscast in his réle of life. 


* 
* * 


We were about evenly divided last Friday morn- 
ing. By that I mean the eight or ten superior per- 
sons of the critical world—superior because we are 
told so both by soubrettes and salaries. We heard 
Sudermann’s new comedy at Conried's pretty Irving 
Place Theatre, and some wrote of its author's dé- 
gringolade, and the others, after a dose of mediocrity 
on the English-speaking stage, felt as if a new melody 
had been discovered. 

Allowing for the enthusiasm on one hand and 
acumen on the other, I should say that my brethren 
in the Lord and the inkstand were all correct. Melt- 
zer, Steinberg, Reamer, Mortimer, Hillary Bell—beau 
cavalier as ever—and the rest were unanimous as to 
the brilliancy of execution displayed in The Battle 
of the Butterflies, although each man, after his taste 
and training, exploited some weak point in the piece. 
We are a wonderful set of creatures; in fact, I al- 
ways insist on the absolute uselessness of the dra- 
matic critic. If he were useful he would not be so 
beautiful. His exquisite and redeeming quality lies in 
the fact that he is marvelously ornamental. Destroy 
him, and you rob the theatre of half its joy, half its 
glory. 

It is so lovely to see us all disagree ! 


* 
_ x 


But a mediocre play by a master is worth more than 
the masterpiece of a mediocrity. 

Die Sehmetterlingsschlacht is not a great play; that 
is, great for Sudermann. 

The unfortunate thing about such a master is that 
one expects so much. After Honor, Magda and Sod- 
om’s Ende we are not content to feed upon the chance 
dramatic crumbs the German drops from his richly 
supplied table, 

I sincerely hope that he has not borrowed a leaf 
from Sardou’s book and begun to farm out his work 
to his disciples, 

Money, money; what a disturber you are of the 
dramatic unities ! 

Still, in this new piece there is so much that is Su- 
dermannish that I simply sat and held my breath, I 
have never attempted to write a play—I never shall. 
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So much of my enthusiasm must be set down to the 
bourgeois admiration of a crude amateur. 

Ican never quite conquer my naive wonder at the 
manner in which a master like Sudermann weaves 
out of bald words and motion live men and women, 


* 
* * 


Take the first act of this comedy. 

You are at once set down in a Berlin flat, an hum- 
ble home, Three girls, a mother, a nephew—the 
latter an apothecary’s apprentice. The second girl, 
Laura, is on the stage when the curtain rings up. 
She is a phlegmatic thing, a girl narrow in her 
sympathies, rather stupid, lazy, a trifle cynical and at 
intervals given to peevish outbursts. Her mother re- 
proaches her, bids her work, cautions her against 
idle vaporing, and the girl tries to paint the odious 
butterflies on the fan. She dreams of finer house, 
clothes.and a husband. 

Then we get the genuine creation of the play. ose, 
the youngest, is a delightful miss, boiling over with 
sentimentality, happy in the possession of an elder 
sister's secret—good, romantic, the romanticism of 
the bread and butter German girl—Schwarmerish is 
the word—and she loves, secretly loves, mind you, a 
blond, insignificant young man—her sister's fiancé. 

This lively young creature is the pulse of the piece. 
She laughs, cries, dances, sings and finally gets 
drunk, in a remarkable written scene, and placates 
the sour old manufacturer. She manages her sister’s 
affairs, and while she suffers all manner of apprehen- 
sion at the outcome of the widow's liaison—I forgot 
to tell you that her sister Z/se is a widow, a warm 
widow— ost is loyal to her. 

Sudermann has quite deftly handled this element 
in the girl’s character. #osi loves Ma/, and yet 
jealously guards his interests with the easygoing 
sister. The scene in which the flippant, dashing 
dzummer essler tempts her into drinking cham- 
pagne is very clever. 

The poor little girl is torn with doubts, She hates 
to leave her sister alone with the odious Xess/er, as 
she knows that J/ax, the betrothed, is coming, and 
so she allows herself to have three glasses of wine 
forced upon her. A change takes place in the child. 
‘She begins to drink, unasked, all the wine she can, 
and of course becomes stupid. 

Kessier and the widow, £ise, begin flirting. Not 
very refined flirting either—just the sort of thing you 
expect. Then Max is heard at the door. The com- 
mercial traveler flies, leaving Z/se to face the young 
man and his angry questionings. 


* 
. * 


This same young fellowis dull pated and without 
much metal, His odious father has stamped all the 
individuality out of him. He fires up at intervals, 
and usually when his father says sarcastic things of 
his mother. Not a man of spirit, but natural, oh, 
Lord! 

I know the training such a young man receives in 
the Fatherland. An American youngster is impu- 
dent to his parents before heis in his teens. The 
German is bearded and a man grown before the rein 
of paternal authority is loosened. Therefore I am 
surprised that Sudermann’s accurate portrait of such 


conditions should be criticised. A genuine father 
and son, this pair, and you can readily divine what 
the poor wife endured. 

The father is a hard fisted, grasping man, a crip- 
ple. It looked like iocomotor ataxia tome. He is 
ironical, too—Berlinese irony—withering, filthy, de- 
pressing. 

I shan’t tell you of the effective curtain drop at the 
end of the third act, because I started to describe the 
first act. But whatis the use? I have never been in 
Germany, yet it all seemed as real as if I were a par- 
ticipant in this drama of cheap, coarse, greedy lives. 

The mother is typical. She weeps at every point, 
but can summon up courage to give her daughter 
points on some essentials. Verily, I expected this 
sad hag to become reminiscent, It would have been 
so natural to hear her say : 

‘Ja, Else, ihre Papa war so”—and I longed for the 
cotton of decency wherewith to plug the ears of 
modesty. There were bets in the audience after the 
second act as to what the old lady would do before 
the night ended, but she didn’t. 


oa 
+ ~ 


The characterization is as I have insisted—fine, 
strong, logical. The construction shows enormous 
technical ability, but there are snags and weak waste 
spots. There is no denying that. The second act is 
very tenuous. Of course, it introduces Winkelmann 
and his son, but it is fatuous in part, and only the 
ending saves it. The fourth act is—I must say it— 
stupid, trite, ineffectual. The glory of the play is 
the first act—an act almost devoid of incident, yet 
literally pulled down from the clouds and made fas- 
cinating, not alone because of its truth but because 
of its dramatic values. 

Truth, veritism, verism, realism, all the new fangled 
terms and modes of critical speech, do not quite cover 
the breadth of Sudermann’s work. There is, without 
peradventure of a doubt, a marked vein of pessimism. 
But for all that, you never feel this author is laugh- 
ing or sneering at hiscreations. Heis not altogether 
Mephistophelian, not the spirit that denies, Rather, 
with the painstaking fidelity of the Teuton, does he 
limn his subjects. Not in a depressing way, but with 
true. virtuoso spirit—the objective virtuoso—does this 
author paint. The touch is light, the dialogue—pace 
Meltzer—remarkable. I mean remarkable, say re- 
markable, swear remarkable, because every line is 
telling, every word of value. Frugality and verbaj 
tact. Pshaw! The excellences outweigh the faults, 
A weak second act and a futile fourth, you say. Yes; 
it is about even, yet the grip of the whole play, the 
airy ease in execution, the bewildering brilliancy of 
technique—you notice my weakness for that word. 
I play the autoharp—and then above all, the enor- 
mous gulf betwixt this play and the nonsense we are 
forced to listen to every week—is it any wonder I 
battle for my enthusiasms? 


* 
* * 


The performance was good; nothing phenomenal. 
Adolf Link as Winkelmannwas too Hebraic ; his stage 
son was too chicken livered and lacking in gall, The 
Kessler of Hubert Reusch was not brilliant and dash- 
ing enough. Architect Stein, who saw Mittewurzer 


in Vienna, declared to me that the réle there was out- 
rageous in its glacial impertinence. Lucie Fressinger 
is well cast and extremely natural as Z/se. The widow 
Hergenthein I am sure I know, although I never saw 
Wilhelmine Schlueter before. Such is the verisimili- 
tude of these actors. 

Gusti Forstis anewcomer. She played the difficult 
character of Xosi, She is a sweet young thing, as 
fresh as lettuce salad, and quite unforced in action. I 
hope that she will curb her exuberance ; if she does 
not, life or Director Conried surely will. Josefine 
Nebauer had a thankless task—that of impersonating 
the lazy Zaura. This she did with delicate discrimina- 
tion. 

I know that it sounds green to admire so hugely, so 
optimistically, but Great Jehovah! as Ethan Allen, 
the revolutionary Johnnie, was wont to say, the play 
is so enormously superior to the truck foisted upon 
us by the English and French playwrights that I am 
willing to overlook its radical faults. 





Bad Ensemble Playing. 
BERLIN, October 5 

PATHETIC scene was witnessed in the Civil 

Court here on Thursday. The marriage of the dis- 
tinguished musical artists Eugen d’Albert and Teresa 
Carrefio was dissolved on the application of the wife on 
the ground that her husband had deserted her. When the 
decree was announced the now divorced woman cried 
bitterly, and the husband was similarly affected. Both 
were finally led weeping from the court by their respective 
counsel, going out by different doors.—Sun Cad/e, 





Leroux.—M. Xavier Leroux has gone to Brussels to 
rehearse his Evangeline at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie. 

Mercadante.—Osvino Mercadante, son of the com- 
poser of Giuramento, &c., died recently at Naples, aged 
sixty. 

Adini.—During the winter Ada Adini will appear at 
Turin in a translation of the Gétterdimmerung, at Munich 
in Tristan und Isolde, and in Vienna in Aida. 

Mancio.—Felice Mancio, the tenor, has accepted the 
offer made to him for the second time by the Vienna Con- 
servatory of the post of professor of singing therein. 

Vanni.—The well-known singing teacher Giovanni 
Vanni, who has lately undergone a surgical operation, is 
restored to health and has resumed his lessons at Milan. 

Seebach.—The Artists’ Home, founded by Marie 
Seebach, at Weimar, was opened October 1. It will con- 
tain fifteen artists, and already has nine inhabitants. 
Among them are a tenor, a baritone and a basso, once well- 
known stars, who are compelled by advanced years to seek 
shelter therein. 

Tebaldini.—The mass of San Antonio, by Giovanni 
Tebaldini, is praised in the highest terms by the Italian 
critics as a model of what a mass should be. It complies 
with the traditional principle that there should be one rule 
of music, as there is one form of prayer and one law of 
faith. It is inspired by the Gregorian chant. 

Thalberg.—The widow of the famous pianist Thal- 
berg died at Naples lately, aged eighty-four. She wasa 
daughter of the celebrated singer Lablache, and was 
Thalberg’s second wife. She cared nothing for music and 
when Thalberg was asked to play she fled into another 
room. Her sole occupations were cards and gossip. 
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Misses Miller and Schafer. 
HE Misses Miller and Schafer continue to receive 
numerous congratulations on their ensemble playing. 


Here are a few: 
Emu Liesiine. 


I have heard with much interest and delight the ensem- 
ble playing of Misses Miller and Schafer ; they command 
a most extensive repertory and play it with startling accu- 
racy and effect. Their performance is quite unique in its 
perfection, and sure to attract musical audiences. 

Emiv Lies.inc. 





Apert R. Parsons. 

My Dear Misses MILLek AND ScHAFER—Pray accept my 
congratulations on your well deserved and brilliant success 
before a critical audience of the members of the American 
Society for the Promotion of Musical Art (M. T. N. A.) at 
their late meeting at Detroit. The manifestations of ap- 
preciation and enjoyment were hearty and unanimous. 
With best wishes, I remain yours truly, 

Apert R, Parsons. 





Louis C. Exson. 
Boston, May 24, 1895. 
Misses Miller and Schafer: 

I desire to express to you in this manner the 
pleasure your ensemble playing has given to me. I am 
sure that there 1s a Jarge field for your work in our best 
concerts. When the public know what high-class music 
you play and how well you play it, you should be kept ina 
very busy artistic career. You can use my name as heartily 
indorsing your work. Yours sincerely, Louis C. Eison. 








Auty at Worcester. 


R. LEONARD E, AUTY, of New York, was 

engaged on the shortest kind of notice to take the 

part, and naturally therefore a good deal of interest cen- 

tred upon his work—interest that with the best intentions 
could not but be embarrassing for the singer. 

Mr. Auty had a most inadequate rehearsal in the morn- 
ing. Itwas the best that could be had under the circum- 
stances, but it served more to bring out mainly the differ- 
ences between his way of doing things and Mr. Zerrahn's 
than to put him into perfect accord with the situation. 
Therefore when it is remembered that he not only 
bore the title réle, but began the performance 
without even an overture to take the chill off the atmos- 
phere, and that for a long time the Faust music is of the 
trying, declamatory character, little qualified to arouse en- 
thusiasm, it will be seen that the gentleman struggled 
against such difficulties as rarely beset a singer. 

Of course he was nervous, but from the first words he 
evinced such a musicianly spirit, such a painstaking regard 
for the meaning of his work, that the audience must have 
become sympathetic, though there was no fitting occasion 
for saying so by way of applause. Mr. Auty’s voice is not 
large as to volume, but it is of great compass and the qual- 
ity is effective. His enunciation is perfect. His manner- 
isms are such as inspire respect for his ideas, and altogether 
he may be said to have substituted well for Mr. Rieger, 
although these men differ radically in every respect, except 
that they have tenor voices. With the same confidence in 
the first half of the work that he had gained in the latter 
half, Mr. Auty would have made a pronounced success. 
His share in the beautiful duet with Marguerite was 
splendidly done, as was one of the solos that followed,— 
Worcester Telegram. 


Mr. Leonard E. Auty, who assumed the part of Faws/ at 
two days’ notice, deserves a great deal of credit for the in- 


telligent and agreeable manner.in which he discharged his 
unexpected task. His voice is notlarge, but the impression 
of wear that was at first received was soon lost in the sat- 
isfaction which his unostentatious, artistic method gave. 
If he seemed at times needlessly mild, he was never senti- 
mental, nor was he insignificant. His lines carried both 
meaning and dignity. He used a different translation from 
that held by the chorus and the other soloists, and once or 
twice it caused a moment's embarrassment ; but on the 
whole the two versions spliced together well enough. In 
some instances his translation was an improvement on the 
common one, but in others it was not. Mr. Auty received 
well earned applause for singing the Invocation to Nature, 
and he would have received more frequent recognition had 
not the progress of the music forbidden. The festival pub- 
lic have reason to remember him not only with kindness, 
bnt with respect, as a conscientious artist.— Worcester 
Daily Spy. 





Too much cannot be said for Leonard E. Auty for the 
way he acquitted himself in a difficult and, to say the least, 
unpleasant position. He was called upon at exceedingly 
short notice to take the place left vacant by Mr. Rieger, 
and he was practically reading the score. Of course there 
were slips, which was not surprising, but there were sur- 
prisingly few of them, and Mr. Auty’s work was enough to 
convince even the most skeptical of his ability. He has a 
tenor voice, not of great power, but of fine quality and 
great sweetness, which he uses in an artistic method ; and 
in every way showed himself a conscientious, scholarly 
artist.—_New Haven Register. 





First Sunday Popular Concert. 
HE first of this season’s series of popular Sunday 
evening concerts in Carnegie Hali took place last 
Sunday. Walter Damrosch conducted, This was the pro- 
gram : 

March from Aida, Verdi; Concerto, Romantique, for violin, with 
orchestra, Godard, Edouard Remenyi; prelude, for orchestra, I 
Pagliacci ; Bird Song, Leoncavallo, Miss Lillian Blauvelt ; overture, 
Le Carnaval de Venise (new, first time), A. Thomas; Nut-Cracker 
Suite, Tschaikowsky. Solos for violin: Nocturne, FP. Chopin; 
Zapateado, Sarasate, Edouard Remenyi; Pastorale, Boccherini; 
Serenata, Moszkowski, string orchestra. Songs: Lullaby, from 
Mara, Friedrich Hummel (new, first time); Les Filles de Cadix, 
Delibes, Miss Lillian Blauvelt; Spanish dance, Malaquena, from 
Boabdil, Moszkowski. 

Remenyi played out of tune, and his technical work 
beggars description. He only gave three movements of 
the A minor violin concerto of Godard, taking the canzon- 
etta in B flat slowly and cautiously. He was well received, 
but he is atoning for the musical sins of his youth. He 
should retire, and forever. The work of theorchestra was 
not finished. The Leoncavallo prelude, however, was given 
with much power. Lillian Blauvelt sang charmingly, but 
not with as much freedom as isher wont. The Balletella 
and the Delibes numbers were short breathed as to phras- 
ing. She was heartily applauded, and gave for encore a 
buoyant, delightful song by Van der Stucken. Next Sun- 
day night Camilla Urso and Sophie Traubmann will appear. 
The latter has been in Europe for five years. She is an 
Ashforth pupil, which means that she knows how to sing. 
Ad, Neuendorff will conduct. 





A Commemoration of Tannhaeuser.—Lud- 
wig Hartmann, of Dresden, has for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first Tannhduser performance in Dresden—October 
17, 1845—published a very interesting broschure, Richard 
Wagner's Tavnhiuser, sixty-five pages, which has met with 
great favor. 








D. Haagmans.—Mr. Dirk Haagmans has returned from 
Europe. 

L. W. Hoffmann.—Ludwig W. Hoffmann has returned 
to New York from a trip to Europe. 

Returned to Town.—Townsend H. Fellows, who has 
been teaching all summer at Saratoga, has returned to New 
York. 

Anton Hegner.—Anton Hegner wiil resume his class 
in ensemble playing October 15 at 64 West Thirty-sixth 
street. 

Victor Harris.—Victor Harris has returned to town and 
resumed teaching at his studio, The Alpine, 55 West 
Thirty-third street. 

Georg Krueger.—Georg Kriiger arrived from Europe 
September 30. Mr. Kriiger played with success at the 
North German Exposition. 

Professor Baldwin.—Professor Baldwin, who has done 
so much for music at St. Paul, has left that city to take up 
his residence in New York. 

Discord in an Organ Loft.—Chester Saul, tenor, and 
Arthur Brie, bass, had a merry scrap last week, at Harlem, 
over anew soprano. The basso came out victorious. 

To Play in Stamford.—Miss Florence Terrel, a young 
and very promising pupil of Mr. Alexander Lambert, has 
been engaged to give a piano recital on October 17 in 
Stamford, Conn. 

Home Again.—Mr. John Howard, the well-known vocal 
teacher, has resumed his duties at 326 West Fifty-ninth 
street. Among his pupils are included many professional 
teachers and promising voices. 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—The New York Ladies’ Trio, 
consisting of Dora V. Becker, violin; Flavie Van den 
Hende, ‘cello, and Carrie Hirschman, piano, will give a con- 
cert at Steinway Hall Tuesday evening, October 22. 


Charles Palm.—Prof. Charles Palm has returned from 
Europe and will resume his functions at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, and his lessons in violin, vocal and ensemble 
playing at his studio, 2271 Eleventh avenue, near 173d 
street. 


Raphael Koester.—Raphael Koester has returned to his 
position as musical director of the Baptist Female College 
at Lexington, Mo. The musical department of this old and 
well established school is in a flourishing condition, and has 
an attendance of over ninety students. 


Frank G. Dossert.—The New York Musical Society, or 
ganized last April by Mr. Frank G. Dossert, the object of 
which is the production in concert of new works of a 
peculiar character, such as cantatas and choral symphonies, 
as well as the classics of choral music by the old masters, 
will give three concerts during the coming season in 
Carnegie Hall. The first will be on November 30, when 
the first public production of Chadwick’s The Lily Nymph 
will be given. The chorus for the coming season will num- 
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ber 300 voices, and noted soloists will be heard at each 
concert. 

Ide Gray Scott.—Miss Ida Gray Scott, prima donna so. 
prano of the Hinrichs Opera Company, left Europe by the 
Teutonic October 2. 

Georgine Schumann.—Miss Georgine Schumann has 
returned to town and resumed teaching on the Janko key- 
board, at 19 East Sixteenth street. 

New York College of Music.—The cpening concert of 
the New York College of Music will be on Tuesday evening, 
October 15, when Miss Elsa von Grave, pianist, will make 
her first appearance. 

Rivarde’s Debut.—Rivarde, the violinist, will make his 
début at Music Hall a week earlier than originally an- 
nounced, on November 17, assisted by Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio and Anton Seidl and orchestra. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler.—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
orchestra concert will take place at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of October 23, when she will be heard in three 
concertos with orchestra, besides a number of solo selec- 
tions. 

Harry Pepper.—Mr. Harry Pepper, the ballad singer, 
has composed a series of songs which he will give this sea 
son under the title of An Evening with a Composer. He 
wiil give a short talk before each song, describing how 
they were first suggested to him, and then vocally illus- 
trate them. 

Anton Dahl.—Prof. Anton Dahl, of New York, is at 
Guthrie, Okla. Ter., seeking to obtain a divorce from his 
wife, Mattie G. Dahl. He accuses her of beating him. 
She is a very strong minded lady, who said to an inter- 
viewer, ‘‘ 1 am forty years old, while my husband is only 
twenty-eight.” 

Henry Jacobsen.—Henry Jacobsen has returned from a 
prosperous summer season of vocal teaching at Burlington, 
Vt., and has resumed his duties as director of the Saenger- 
bund and chorus director of the First Congregational 
Church, Buffalo, and head of the vocal department of the 
Buffalo Conservatory of Music. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club (Eugene Weiner director), assisted by Miss 
Inez Grenelli, soprano, will give a concert in Philadelphia 
(Temple Star Course), October 10; Jersey City (Palma 
Club), October 22; Brooklyn (Dutch Reformed Church), 
October 23; Rondout, N. Y., October 25; New York 
(Chickering Hall), October 29. 

Nina Bertini Humpbrys.—Miss Nina Bertini Hum- 
phrys has been singing with great success at the Pittsburg 
Exposition with the Conterno Band. She was most favor- 
ably received, both by the audience and by the critics, the 
press being unanimous in praise of her sweet and telling 
voice. Altogether Miss Humphrys is making a conspicu- 
ous success on her tour with the Conterno Band. 

St. Ambrose Choral Society,—The St. Ambrose Choral 
Society, an organization of young people, will resume its 
rehearsals at the parish house of the Church of Zion and 
St. Timothy on Tuesday evening. The work outlined for 
the coming year includes weekly lessons in sight reading, 
part and chorus singing, and public festivals at Christmas 
and Eastertide, at which carols and music appropriate to 
the season will be rendered. The society, has a chorus of 
100 voices and a small orchestra. More members are de- 
sired, both instrumentalists and vocalists. 


Frank H. Tubbs.—Mr. Frank H. Tubbs has retired 
from all connection with the Vocadzst. 

Manager Harris.—Sir Augustus Harris, the well-known 
London manager, arrived Sunday last per Lucania. 

Emile Sauret.—This noted violinist will make his re- 
appearance here at the third Philharmonic concert, Janu- 
ary 10. 

Traubmann.--Miss Sophia Traubmann, the young Amer- 
ican singer, has arrived in New York, engaged by Maurice 
Grau for four years. 

Edmund Braham.—Edmund Brakam is here, arranging 
to give a series of four extempore piano recitals at Chicker- 
ing Hall, beginning on October 23. 

Gustav Hinrichs.—Gustav Hinrichs, the impresario of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, arrived from Eu- 
rope October 3. During his stay there he engaged Nevada, 
Lorraine and other notable singers for the grand opera sea- 
son, which will open in Philadelphia on November 12 and 
continue for forty weeks. 

Sauret Much Decorated.—Emile Sauret, the French 
violinist, who will make his reappearance in this country at 
the third Philharmonic concert, January 1Q, has been dec- 
orated in the following countries: Germany, Denmark, 
Russia, Sweden, Spain and Portugal. Sauret is at present 
first professor of violin at the Royal Academy, London, 
England. 

Allegheny, Pa.—H. P. Ecker, city organist, will render 
his 266th free organ recital at Carnegie Hall, Allegheny, 
next Saturday. The excellent organ program is made up 
of compositions of Guilmant, Merkel, Wagner, Capocci 
and Best. Mr. Ecker will also play a fantaisie on German 
folk songs. Miss Rosa Spengler, contralto, and a mandolin 
quartet will assist. The recital will commence at 3 Pp. m. 
A Removal.—The New York Musical Institute, Carl V. 
Lachmund director, has removed to its new building, No. 
182 West E:ghty-fifth street. The violin department is 
under the supervision of Mr. Henry Schradieck, the vocal 
department under Miss Nina Rathbone and Mr. M. F. 
Sherhey. Besides these four eminent artists there are 
various assistant teachers. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Adele Laeis Baldwin, the con- 
tralto, has returned to New York for the winter, and filled 
her position in All Souls’ (Dr. Heber Newton's) Church last 
Sunday. She has been requested to give song recitals 
this winter in Chicago and St. Louis, and has been en- 
gaged for a number of musicals and concerts in New 
York and Philadelphia during the coming season. Her 
permanent address is 124 West Eighty-second street or 37 
Wall street. 

Englander’s Opera,—The new opera by Ludwig Eng- 
lander, which will be produced by Steiner & Hahn at the 
Casino, January 13, has for the basis of its libretto The 
Three Musketeers of Dumas. Mr. Englander is enthusi- 
astic over the musical opportunities. The scheme of the 
libretto and much of the music have already been submit- 
ted to Director Schoenerer, of the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna. It is to be produced at that theatre simultane- 
ously with the New York production. 

Carl Busch.—Mrs. Carl Busch, who recently returned 


Leipsic Conservatory, gave a concert at the Academy of 
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tata, King Olaf's War Horns, for baritone solo, male 
chorus and orchestra, will be given at the second concert of 
the Apollo Club, St. Louis; and another cantata, The Voice 
of Spring, for tenor solo, female chorus and piano will be 
given by the Brooklyn Cantata Club, Albert G. Thies 
director. 

Patti—A cablegram received yesterday stated that 
Mme. Patti had fallen suddenly ill at Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 


Not True.—There is no truth in the rumor that Mr, 
Georg Henschel is to conduct the second concert of the 
New York Symphony Society. Mr. Henschel will not be 
in this country at the time. 


Finck Back.—Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New York 
Evening Post, returned from his European trip Monday on 
the Werra via Gibraltar. 


Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel.—Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel will come to America next spring and sing in a 
number of the larger concerts and song recitals. The 
principal object of Mr. Henschel’s coming is to conduct his 
Stabat Mater, a work for soloists, chorus and orchestra 
which was produced last spring at the Birmingham Festival 
with great success. This work will be produced by the 
New York Oratorio Society in their last concerts on April 
24 and 25. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts.—-The department of music 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences will give a 
series of eight matinée concerts and eight evening concerts 
during the season. The two events will be on the same 
day. The first two concerts will be on Wednesday, 
October 30, and succeeding concerts on a Wednesday in 
each month following. The concerts will be ona special 
plan, each being distinctive in character. The first two 
will be song recitals, the second piano recitals, the third 
ballad concerts, the fourth choral concerts and the fifth 
chamber music concerts. They will be held in Association 
Hall. The sale of course tickets begins at the institute 
next Wednesday morning. 





Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth.—Mme. L. Torrigi-Hei- 
roth, pupil of Mme. Viardot-Garcia, has resumed her les- 
sons at 35 Rue de Berri, Paris. 

Belle Bilton.—Countess Clancarty, better known as 
Belle Bilton, who some years ago was a well-known concert 
hall singer, proposes to return tothe stage. She is nego- 
tiating with the manager of a Liverpool theatre. 

No New Opera House.—The project to erect an 
opera house in the Haymarket, London, on the old site of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, has been dropped. Although en- 
gravings of the proposed new house have been published, 
no plans have been deposited with the authorities. The 
ground 1s Crown property. 








Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“ Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best."’— 
New York Tribune. 
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N or about October 1, by special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courier, | will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading parers 

in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 
country, as their musical editors will have Toe Musica, Covrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 
items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford 
an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 
having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. Arrangements can be made by direct application to 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East phahaet ‘Street, New York. 
Miss LAURA BURNHAM, CLEMENTINE 
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and’s Eminent Contralto, FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS: For particulars address 
Eagtand’s Emiacet Coatraito, WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 131 E. 17th St t, N York, 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. | 181 East !7th Street, NEW YORK. sie oD ee 





In America, 1895-96. 
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FANNIE THE 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 
BLOOMFIELD World-Renowned 
. . . 
TEISLER, Violinist MRS, ELENE 
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R. BLUMENBERG, of THE MusicaL COURIER, 
M returned from Europe on Sunday night on the 
steamship Paris after an absence of nearly four 
months, which were devoted to the further develop- 
ment of the London Musicat Courier, established a 
year ago at 15 Argyll street in that city. A regular 
weekly Saturday Musicat CourRIeER has been pub- 
lished for some time past, and has taken such a firm 
hold upon English, Continental and Colonial readers 
that plans had to be perfected to increase the execu- 
tive force and arrange for larger and more extensive 
editions, which will now be forthcoming. 

All this is of direct interest, not only to musical 
people but to the great and growing musical indus- 
tries of the two continents—for those who export 
from here and hope to increase their trade, and for 
those who find the American market their natural 
outlet. 

It is, of course, one of the most remarkable phases 
of the growth of this paper and its tendency to find 
it established in Europe to such an extent as to be 
printed and issued from London. This, however, is 
only one additional step in a series of plans about to 
be inaugurated in this country looking toward a 
still greater expansion of this paper in the future. 


Ke 

F you cannot do your consignment business on a 
regular, systematic plan it is very apt to injure 
you. The great consignment firms are conducting 
their business on thoroughly laid out methods adapted 
to the nature of such transactions, and all the weak- 
nesses of that method (if under a system it has many 
weaknesses) are protected by the principles under 
which these consignment houses do their work. But 
sporadic or desuitory consignment transactions are 
not healthy and cannot be of any consequence, ex- 
cept dangerous ones to those who are tempted to in- 
dulge inthe scheme. A good business not conducted 
on principle, although paradoxical, may yet be worse 
than a poor business properly conducted, and this ap- 
plies to consignments in so far as principle or system 
is involved, for it cannot be successful without sys- 
tem. With system it may on the other hand become 
more remarkable in the future than it has been in 

its remarkable past. 


HE strong and inflexible will power of President 
Edward P. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, is apparent in all the movements of the 
house. It is rarely the case that a young man has 
such extraordinary responsibility thrust upon him as 
in the instance of Mr. Mason, but he is handling his 
trust with remarkable energy and fidelity, and witha 
comprehensive glance into the future possibilities of 
the trade and the nature of its development that will 
give him vast advantages in the growing struggle for 
supremacy. It is the combination of manufacturer, 
merchant, financier and student of affairs that we de- 
tect in his constitution, and in addition to this he is a 
cultivated musician and pianist, and hence a special- 
ist in a special class. The combination seems to us 
irrepressible. 


MANUFACTURER who uses the Staib action said 
A to us a few days ago: ‘‘ We have used them for 
If we want pliability and response of 
touch we take the Staib; if we want finish and ele- 
gance of appearance we take the Staib; if we want 
reliability we take the Staib, and if we want durabil- 
ity we take the Staib.” That is about all that is 
needed in a piano action. 
mee 
HERE is to-day no piano factory hereabouts bet- 
ter equipped than the Estey, and equipped in a 
fashion that produces the best results with the least 
loss of motion and the least friction. This is, in sub- 
stance, the science of manufacturing. It carries with 
it the best total effect upon the product itself. Good 
instruments, invariably good instruments, cannot be 
made except in a factory methodically and scienti- 
fically conducted, under expert control and constant 
management. Such is the Estey factory, and this 
accounts for many of the excellent results as evinced 
in the piano itself. 


a long period. 


HE Pease piano has made such marvelous prog- 
ress during the past few years that its grade has 
been driven far in advance of old time competition 
by the very momentum of the progress. Not satis- 
fied with producing uprights of a higher quality, the 
Pease Piano Company has been making grand pianos 
far surpassing in scale proportion, in power of tone, 
in beauty of musical quality, in touch and in appear- 
ance the grands of old houses which have had genera- 
tions of experience in this class of instruments. 
These instruments are destined to add greatly to the 
reputation of the Pease piano in the whole trade 
throughout the country. 
Ke 


E have recently again tried some new short 
or parlor grand pianos that were copies of 
the Boardman & Gray (Albany) grands. Every now 
and then one of these new copies comes under our 
observation, and just as little as any other piano 
house can prevent the making of a copy, just as 
little can Boardman & Gray prevent it in their case. 
It is of course a great compliment to any house to 
find its scales and measurements copied, and to see 
that its original ideas are of such intrinsic value that 
they find imitation remunerative. Boardman & Gray 
is one of the old time firms. The founders of the 
business were men who had made piano construction a 
deep and serious study, and the effect of this is found 
in the Boardman & Gray pianos of thisday. Such 
instruments are apt to be copied at any time. 


ow 


R. MELVILLE CLARK, of the Story & Clark 
Company, of Chicago, returned from Europe 
on the Paris a few days ago. ‘‘ We are determined,” 
said he, ‘‘to produce in our pianos as artistic an in- 
strument as modern facilities can furnish, and our 
cases are the latest outcome of the art of decoration 
and woodwork. The public taste has improved and 
needs a piano case that represents proportion, ele- 
gance and something to please the eye. We purpose, 
as our styles show, to give to the dealer and the 
public such a case.” 
The Story & Clark cases are indeed the most sur- 





prising feature ef the piano trade this year. They are 





not only innovations, but they represent a later sys- 
tem of development and open up opportunities in case 
structure which we prognosticate will be followed by 
others, just as their organ cases years ago became 
models of style. At present the piano factory is 
overrun with orders, and we would therefore suggest 
to those dealers who desire to learn the effectiveness 
of the new departure to place their orders at once. 


aS 


HERE is not one what we call ‘‘fine” piano 
made to-day in this country that does not receive 
its proper recognition from press and public, the 
public naturally in this case being the musical com- 
munity. There is always a spontaneous recognition 
of this fact, and it comes to the maker, no matter 
who he is or where he may reside. Those houses 
that have identified themselves with the production 
of high-class instruments instinctively feel this, and 
when it happens that a celebrated piano firm loses its 
foothold or retrogrades it will be found that a de- 
preciation of the quality of the product is usually the 
fundamental cause. Of course poor business man- 
agement or an inadequate recognition of the situ- 
ation may also lend assistance to the misconception 
preceding retrogression, but it is poor business judg- 
ment, to start with, that cheapens a high-class prod- 
uct. 

One of the reasons why the A. B. Chase Company 
has continued to maintain its position is the unre- 
lenting integrity of its product, the quality of which 
has not been deviated from, notwithstanding the 
greatest temptations offered to the company in the 
shape of large, permanent orders and increased trade. 
This feature of it—the maintenance of standard— 
should be a constant and rigorous study of the 
makers of high-class instruments. 


ow 

HY is it that I can get as good a piano for 

$200 as for $225? One house charges me 
the former; another the latter price. I stopped the 
latter because both pianos are alike.” We suppose 
this was sentin to getareply. Well, let ussee. Be- 
fore we can reply to this we should prefer to know in 
the very first place who the makers of the two pianos 
are. Aname by no means makes a piano ; it is no 
guarantee of its artistic value, du/ it is of commercial 
value. For instance, we do not believe that the name 
of Knabe on a piano signifies that the instrument is 
first class, but as there are many people who know 
nothing whatever about pianos, the word Knabe on a 
piano gives the instrument a commercial value. This 
question of commercial value therefore enters vitally 
into the consideration. 

Taking for granted that both pianos are alike so far 
as cost and appearance and finish are concerned, it is 
still possible that, all things being equal, the one is 
worth $25 more than the other wholesale. It may be 
acommercial question centred upon the name, like in 
the Knabe case. If a Knabe piano were offered for 
sale without its name among musical purchasers its 
qualities could never secure for it any figure approach- 
ing the price it now attains with the general public. 
This applies to many other pianos, and is by no means 
limited to the Knabe, but it is an evidence that there 
are reasons why certain pianos of the same grade 
bring higher prices than others. 


é 
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THAT D’ALBERT MATTER. 





‘“ ARD on d’Albert,” someone remarks regard- 
ing the editorial on that artist in last 
week's MusicaL Courier. But a fact is a fact; isn’t 
it? There is only one thing in this world mcre 
essential to the proper condition of affairs than a fact, 
and that is the truth. When both are combined they 
are irresistible, and in this d’Albert case they are. 

We doubt if there is another paper published any- 
where that has paid greater eulogies to the musical 
genius of Eugen d’Albert than this has, but it is not 
a question of musical genius; it is a question of 
decency ; in fact, a question of ethics, D’Albert not 
only transgressed the laws of good taste but, ina 
despicable manner, akin to that of a low lived sneak, 
gave a testimonial to the Knabe piano on the very 
eve of his departure for Europe, after having played 
upon a Steinway grand for a whole season and win- 
ning the greatest triumphs upon it. 

In this testimonial to a piano which he had not 
tested in public, which he did not know professional- 
ly, he stated that it was the best made in America, 
although he never even made an attempt to test the 
Weber or the Decker or the Chickering or the Steck 
or the Sohmer or the Hazelton or any pianos of. the 
higher grade. 

The fact that he returned to America the following 
season and played the Knabe piano publicly for a 
compensation disclosed the bad faith of his conduct 
and places him entirely out of the pale of decent 
society. He was apparently commercially or finan- 
cially reimbursed for his opinion ; if not directly paid, 
at least taken care of, to all appearances. 

His failure npon the Knabe piano was most abject, 
even those who admired his marvelous genius being 
unable to overcome their repulsion to listen to such 
an individual. In justice to the makers of the Knabe 
piano it can be stated that even had they been able 
to furnish him with an artistic piano he could not 
have made a success after his conduct toward the 
American people ; for his letter on the Knabe piano 
constituted an insult to the intelligence of our nation 
—a fact which not only d’Albert but the recipients of 
the testimonial entirely forgot. But taken in con- 
nection with the quality of the piano there was no 
salvation possible, and d’Albert, like Biilow, like 
Griinfeld, like Scharwenka, like Stavenhagen, was 
doomed to failure. 

These are facts and they are the truth, and there- 
fore must necessarily be kept before the public to 
prevent similar infamies in the future. 





WHY NOT THE TRUTH? 





N a long communication covering a large variety 
of subjects an important firm in the greater trade 
asks this important question : 

*\ And this brings us to another point. Why do you 
keep in view, with apparently sustained emphasis, the 
fact that our Western competitors are increasing their 
output faster than we of the East. You have been saying 
so for years, right along; don't you think your constantly 
saying so,over and over, and over and over, has been 
one of the reasons that has helped them along, to our 
detriment?” 

Under all conditions, leaving even aside the change 
of trade centres or the shifting of industrial balance, 
certain houses are destined to make progress, while 
others simultaneously retard, for none can remain 
stationary. It is constantly a movement, either for- 
ward or backward. This eternal pulsation, if it is 
not interrupted by a violent action, such, for in- 
stance, as the late panic, is not distinct in its beats, 
and the contrast between the antagonizing forces in 
a trade is therefore not so readily observed. But 
when sharp concussions arise, like those seen in days 
of industrial chaos, we quickly gain an insight into 
the methods, the means and the character of firms, 
and hence our judgment is guided with safety in mak- 
ing estimates of future possibilities. 

The events of the past two years and a half have 
given to every intelligent student, to every interested 
observer of events in the music trade, the opportuni- 
ties for watching the trend of trade under particu- 
larly favorable conditions for just such studies, and 
these reflections have found expression through the 
columns of this paper, much to the chagrin of those 
houses which are by heredity, by custom or by method, 
or, still worse, by lack of method, destined to suc- 





TO RECGULAR SUBSCRIBERS. 





Our sybscribers will notice the improved wrapper now used in sending 
THE MUSICAL COURIER through the mails. A black line runs the length 
of the wrapper right above the address, along which the cover will tear if it 
is grasped at the end where it is torn a little. 

Great difficulty has hitherto been experienced in detaching the old 
wrappers without defacing the engravings, but the present form of cover 


obviates that trouble. 





cumb to the inevitable fate in store for all those who 
in the industrial struggle cannot perceive the inclina- 
tion and tendency of affairs. 

The inflexible rule is that they must go; just as 
surely as the victim of advanced tuberculosis or 
Bright's disease must go, for this absence of energy, 
this tired feeling, this hypercriticism of trade meth- 
ods, this indifference to public opinion, this uncer- 
tainty of method or purpose with which so many 
firms are afflicted is a disease. : 

The only question is whether THE MUSICAL COURIER 
should publish the truth in connection with the phe- 
nomena, and, so far as the paper is concerned it has 
never hesitated to adhere to its original status, which 
is the answer to the question. Certainly the truth 
must be published. If a certain number of piano 
and organ manufacturers are drying up—literally 
drying—it must be so stated, and if, as it happens to 
be the case these drying up concerns prove to be 
Eastern houses that fact will present itself while the 
statement is made, and if the healthy, vigorous houses 
of the West are to get the benefit of the thing it is 
because those houses are healthy, and are prepared 
not only to get the benefit, but to seek it and find it 
instead of waiting its coming. 

There is no remedy for the houses that are grad- 
ually drying up, and they are very much like a con- 
sumptive patient—they do not even know that they 
are gradually going. Even when they read this they 
will think it refers to some other houses, and that 
is just one of the many reasons why they cannot be 
saved. 








WORCESTER PIANO WAR. 





T was one of those lucky incidents in the career of 
the Knabe house that Mr. Burmeister did not play 
the Knabe piano at the Worcester Festival, for it 
would only have added another to the many discom- 
forting episodes in connection with the public per- 
formances on the Knabe grand pianos. 

Mr. Lachaume, who was the accompanist of the 
Ysaye tour last season, was quickly substituted for the 
number, and under the volatile fingers of the French 
pianist, who does not pretend to virtuoso playing, no 
further injury was done. 

The Burmeisters—Mr. and Mrs.—came to Balti- 
more some 15 years ago as teachers in the Peabody 
Institute, and, as local Baltimore players, they 
naturally drifted to the local Baltimore piano house 
of Knabe; but now, when, through theirtalents, they 
have become universally known in this country and 
in Europe, it has become essential to them in the 
development of their career to use an artistic piano, 
for they could not afford to take the chances taken by 
Biilow, d’Albert, Griinfeld, Scharwenka and Staven- 
hagen, 

Nobody can blame them for this. Mr. Burmeister 
is a man of sensitive nature, an artist in whom the 
elements of a gentleman and scholar are concen- 
trated. He never promised to play at the Worcester 
Festival. The house of Knabe simply took it for 
gtanted that he would play their piano at the festi- 
val, and conscientiously and honestly made the an- 
nouncement through their agents at Worcester, who 
are also honorable people. 

Mr. Keidel, who is the real owner of the firm of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., is a man of irreproachable char- 
acter, and he was just as sure that Mr. Burmeister 
would play, as he is of the qualities of the Knabe 
piano, which he believes to be the finest in the world. 

It is this latter feature of the case that makes the 
situation so depressing, for, as Mr. Keidel is con 
scientiously convinced that the present Knabe grand 
piano is the best in the world, his firm under his 
auspices can never make a better one, unless it be 
that the situation as explained to him through THE 
Musica. Courier will bring him to a realization of 
his error. 








It is said that the Knabes are changing all their 
Scales, uprights and grand. Thisis no indication at 
all that the firm believes the present scales to be de- 
fective, for many firms make attempts in altering 
and improving their pianos which bring forth new 
features. The point involved is whether Mr. Keidel 
is to decide the question instead of having it decided 
by the force of public opinion, which somehow or 
other is the ultimate verdict in all such matters. 

When the d’Alberts and the Scharwenkas and the 
Biilows and the Stavenhagens all fail to make an 
impression when they play the Knabe grand piano, 
and when people like the Burmeisters find themselves 
compelled to recede from its use, it must inevitably 
follow that public opinion, even in the piano question, 
is an element that must be calculated with. 








R. RUFUS W. BLAKE, president of the Ster- 
ling Company, sailed for Europe on the Teu- 
tonic, which left here on October 2. He will visit 
London, Paris, Berlin, and will also make a trip 
through Holland and Scandinavia. 
oR 


HERE is one thing that never fails to impress the 
customers or would be customers or the members 
of the trade who visit Decker Brothers’ warerooms, 
and that is the absolute quiet, order, neatness, at- 
tractiveness and dignified bearing evidenced in the 
whole institution. To good business men and thought- 
ful purchasers this is one of the best evidences that 
the firm is busy. 

Decker Brothers do a big business with a high 
grade instrument, tempered by long and persistent 
tests and improved on as the tests became more 
severe. Take a good look at the pianos displayed 
there, and if you know a good instrument when you 
see one you will not hesitate for long. 


ad 


REPARATIONS are about to be inaugurated by 
a Western piano house for the manufacture of a 
line of pianos to be exported to London and placed 
on sale there. The instruments will not be varnished 
on the American plan, but the suggestion made 
by THe Musicat Courier in August last will be 
adopted, and the instruments will be sent in complete 
condition minus the varnish work, and will be French 
polished in London. There is as great an opportunity 
for American pianos in London as there has been and 
is for American organs, or as there is for German and 
French pianos, and before long this paper will be 
able to prove that this is a truthful and correct com- 
mercial proposition. Those manufacturers who be- 
lieve in driving trade instead of waiting for trade to 
drive them are not dead to the possibilities of the 
export trade, butit must beconducted systematically 
ad intelligently. 


T takes some piano manufacturers thirty, some 
forty, some sixty days to turn out pianos, pianos 
of a low or low medium grade. The higher grade of 
goods requires longer time, but the commercial 
pianos are produced in those periods. Why such a 
difference in time as, say, between forty and sixty 
days? Because some houses know how to make 
pianos and others do not. That is all there is to it. 

Some factories are conducted on old lines, with 
methods long since considered superannuated, while 
others are based on modern plans of factory disci- 
pline. The very principle of manufacture, the handling 
of material and product, is overlooked in many piano 
factories, and parts of pianos and pianos are handled 
over and over again, when each handling adds to the 
cost. : 

When manufacturers continue obsolete methods 
they are sure to make competition easier for their 
competitors. There is really very little use in dis- 
cussing these fundamental questions; they should, 
long since, have become thoroughly accepted and 
adopted in the piano trade. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC TRADES’ EXHIBITION: 


Royal Agricultural Hall, 


(For Manufacturers and Importers Only) 


ISLINGTON, LONDON, 


From July 10 to July 21, 1896. 


Patrons—W. O. Clough, Esq., M. P., president; the 
Earl of Lonsdale, Sir Herbert Oakley, Signor Paolo Tosti, 
Signor Odoardo Barri, Herr Joachim, Dr. Geo. J. Bennett, | 
Dr. E. H. Turpin, Joseph L. Roeckel. 

Bankers—London and Midland Bank, Cornhill, E. C. 


Solicitors—Arthur J. Benjamin, Esq., 22 Conduit street, | 


W.; Goldberg, Langdon, Barrett & Newall, 2 and 3 West 
street, Finsbury Circus, E. C. 

General Manager—H. L. Benjamin. 

Manager of Contests, Competitions, &-c.—Harold H. 
Benjamin. 

Exhibition and Advertising Manager—G. D. Smith. 


Secretary and Company's Offices—M. A. Frost, Brome} 


Street House, London, E C. 


HE Second Annual International Music Trades’ | 


Exhibition will be held from July 10 to July 21, 1896, 


and is fixed a month later than the exhibition of 1895, in | 


order to better suit the convenience of trade buyers. 

The success attending the first Music Trades’ Exhibition | 
has been unqualified and undoubted; in addition to the| 
considerable amount of business transacted, it has enabled | 
even such firms as are known by reputation to all dealers | 
to open up new accounts and to discover new channels for 
their manufactures, as well as to receive prominent notices 
in newspapers and journals circulating all over the world, 
and so bring their specialties prominently before foreign 
and colonial buyers and the public. 

Nearly all the original exhibitors have not only signed 
for spaces for the 1896 exhibition, but in most cases of 
largely increased dimensions, conclusively proving the im- 
portance they attach to the exhibition, even had they not 
embodied these sentiments in a written testimonial most 
kindly presented to the management. 

It is intended that the forthcoming exhibition shall be 
conducted on similar lines to the first, with the addition of 
several suggested improvements which the management 
have been pleased to adopt. 

Arrangements will be made for exhibitors who may be 
desirous of so doing to give special recitals, for which pur- 
pose the Berners Hall, which 1s within the Agricultural 
Hall, and affords seating accommodation for some 800 per- 
sons, will be placed at their disposal for a purely nominal 
charge, and will be let in priority of application, 

Extensive alterations are being effected structurally and 
otherwise in the Agricultural Hall, which will materially 
improve the building in every respect. 

A meeting will be called in due course of the whole of 
the exhibitors, that they may formulate suggestions and 
offer advice as may seem best in their own interests, the 
management being desirous of giving their supporters a 
voice in the conduct of the exhibition. 

It appears beyond doubt that the Music Trades’ Exhibi- 





tion will become of additional importance year by year | 
and will be the recognized market for the season’s pur- | 
chases. 

In conclusion, it is desired to impress upon the trade that 
the larger portion of the ground floor space is already let, | 
and early application is absolutely necessary to obtain the 
few remaining positions. 


Special for American Manufacturers. 
This exhibition will enable American manufactur- 
ers of pianos, organs and musical instruments to in- | 
troduce their goods into England and the colonies at | 
considerably less expense than any hitherto contem- | 


plated, as the pick of the trade will visit the exhibi-| 


tion, inspect the sample instruments, &c., instead of | 
the usual costly method resorted to of engaging a 
traveling man to visit the dealers from town to town. 
The exhibition last year brought over 4,000 dealers | 


who inspected and purchased articles, 


It will also afford a more ready means of securing | 
representation and agencies, as exhibitors will, by 


association, come into daily contact with the whales! 


sale trade, members of which will be fellow asso- 
ciates. 
All products of merit in any direction will be cer- 


tain of notice in the ‘trade press and the export 
journals, whjch, as in the former case, devoted large 
articles to individual exhibits and exhibitors, includ- 
ing, of course, the Americans. 

It is not an exhibition in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, but a ‘‘trade market” also, where direct 


| transactions are effected on the spot. 
Those American instruments for which space has 
_ already been appropriated for the coming exhibition 


are the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, the Story 
& Clark Organ Company, the Bell Organ Company, 
and the American goods represented by E. Hirsch 
& Co., J.G. Murdoch & Co. and others. 

Full particulars can be obtained at the offices of 
THE MusicaL Courter, New York and London. 
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Mr. Henry Kroeger. 
HE sympathy of the entire trade is extended to 


the bereaved family of the late Henry Kroeger, of | 


Gildemeester & Kroeger, who died at his home, 411 East 


MR. HENRY KROEGER. 


Fifty-eighth street, this city, last Friday afternoon. He 
was 68 years old. 

Mr. Kroeger was a recognized part of the trade of this 
country, because of his lifelong association with it and his 
practical knowledge of the business. Previous to his be- 
coming one of the firm of Gildemeester & Kroeger his 
responsible position in Steinway & Sons’ factory, held 
with credit for so many years only because of an in- 
herent gift for the calling, gave him the right to a place in 
the list of representative piano manufacturers. He could 
construct a piano in all its details, and he was an expert in 
scale drawing and acoustics. 


The funeral services took place on Monday afternoon at 
2 o'clock from his late residence, and were conducted by 
Rev. Edward Mohidenke, of the Lutheran Church, Forty- 
fifth street and Lexington avenue. Six of the foremen of 
the factory acted as pallbearers, and all the employés 
escorted the body to the ferry. The interment was in 
Greenwood. 

The floral offerings were numerous, chief among them 
_ being a large lyre of white roses from the employés of the 
company, and a handsome cross of white roses. 

Henry Kroeger was born in Hamburg, Germany, Novem- 
ber 1, 1827. He began practicing his trade at the age of 16, 
‘and came to this country in 1855. Three or four days after 
his arrival here he went to work for Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons. 

_ In 1877 he tendered his resignation to Steinway & Sons, 
but at the solicitation of the firm remained with it until 
“18, when he started in business fr himeel, retain and 





renting pianos. In the fall of that year he took his two 
| sons, Otto and Henry, into partnership in the manufacture 
| of the Kroeger piano. | 

| In 1891 Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, who had been managing 
partner of the firm of Chickering & Sons, joined Mr. Kroe- 
| ger, and the present firm of Gildemeester & Kroeger was 
| formed. 

The association of Mr. Gildemeester with Mr. Kroeger 
| vastly enlarged the scope and the possibilities of the busi- 
| ness, and resulted in the establishment of a new, healthy 

and vigorous competition with the pianos of the highest 
grade made in this country. The Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano since that time has attained such pre-eminence that 
through it and by means of its artistic merits the great 
talents of the late Mr. Kroeger became known virtually to 
the whole musical life of the country. 


N. P. Cartice. 


R. N. P. CURTICE, of the music company 

bearing his name, of Lincoln, Neb., died last week 

after a short illness. He was 48 years old, and leaves a 
widow and two children. 

Mr. Curtice went to Lincoln 12 years ago. He was a 

member of the old firm of Curtice & Thiers, and later be- 

| came president and treasurer of the N. P. Curtice Company. 





R. OTTO BRAUMULLER, of the Braumuller 

Company, is back in town after a lengthy busi- 

ness trip which he commenced on September1. He 

brings back the welcome information that Braumuller 

pianos are steadily gaining in public favor, and the 

results of his trip on the company’s books back up 
everything he says. 

The trade knows well by this time that this com- 
pany has centred its energy and ability on turning 
out something new and attractive in case designs. 
That success has followed was evidenced during Mr. 
Braumuller’s trip. Everywhere he was congratulated 
on the new instruments, and orders were always 
tacked on at the end. 


MUSIC trade paper says that Messrs. J. & C. 
Fischer are under deep obligations to Lyon & 
Healy, of Chicago, for what this firm has accom- 
plished for the Fischer piano. We do not believe 
that this is the position assumed by Lyon & Healy. 
No trade between firms can exist for any length of 
time unless it be based,on mutual advantages. There 
are no obligations either way. Lyon & Healy have 
made money in the handling of the Fischer piano, 
and J. & C. Fischer have made money in the handling 
by Lyon & Healy. There are no obligations unless 
Lyon & Healy have not paid what they owe to the 
house of J. & C. Fischer, or the house of J. &C. 
Fischer have failed to supply some pianos to Lyon & 
Healy. We cannot conceive the possibility of any- 
thing else except mutual advantage. 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. Susnwoon—Danaie instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of ex and 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
res ed so promptly to my wishes. 
Gro. W. CHADWICK—The tone is musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LisztT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
+ vfegard them. 
X, SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
225 Dearborn Street, October 5, 1895. 


HERE seems to be a general disposition to be- 
lieve that the bicycle craze is interfering with the sale 
of pianos. This has so imbued itself in the minds of the 
Western dealers and they are talking so much about it that 
a leading daily in one of our prosperous cities has taken up 
the refrain and commented upon it as though it were a fact 
—and perhaps it is. There is no doubt that a local demand 
for any one thing, be it bicycle or a speculation in lots, 
such as occurred here just previous to the great fair, or a 
general demand for the wheel, does interfere with the sale 
of any other luxury, and this term certainly includes the 
piano, But there is another view to take of it. The people 
will get over the ‘‘ bike" craze, and even if they do not the 
added energy and strength which the exercise of riding a 
wheel gives to the young who practice the pastime should 
certainly place them in condition to practice this difficult 
instrument harder and for longer periods than ever, which 
in the end ought to benefit the trade. But there is no well 
grounded fear that the general use of the wheel will inter- 
fere with the piano trade. 
*se* # 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of this city, is con- 
stantly devising new ways for bringing in business. The 
firm not only advertises freely, but uses posters, and has just 
issued a very attractive brochure, which contains excellent 
cuts of the building and all the company’s different ware- 
rooms ; also some strong arguments in favor of the piano. 
The methods of this house have already been productive of 
good, and keeping right at it must certainly increase busi- 
ness. The firm does not rely on its advertising and ‘its 
elegant location alone, but it has districted the city and is 
scouring it for business with the help of good outside men. 
It must be borne in mind that competition is stronger than 
ever in Chicago, and all legitimate ways and means must 
be adopted to be successful. 


#2 *# # 


Lyon & Healy are every day in receipt of communica- 
tions complaining of some party who is either representing 
himself as their agent or who has already obtained money 
or its equivalent on the strength of their name. It seems 
impossible that the public needs warning so that it will not 
be swindled by such false representation. One of the last 
letters came to them from as far away as Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., and informed them that someone was using 
their name for the purpose of furnishing classical music for 
6 cents a copy, at the same time collecting $3 initiation fee 
to join some mythical society. Luckily the man who wrote 
had toeo much sense to be swindled by the fraud. 

Men are not the only offenders. 

The firm has just heard from Bloomington, Ill., of a 
woman who has obtained accommodations from several 
parties on the strength of being connected with the house. 


**# 2# 


One of the evidences proving that a better feeling is pre- 
vailing in trade circles is the fact that within the past two 
weeks in the furniture and in the piano business a much 
better class of goods is being sought after and being 
bought. Mr. J. P. Byrne, of Lyon & Healy, says 
he has noticed the change in their own business, and 
upon consulting with some of the large furniture houses 
has found the same state of affairs with them. He 
thinks that people of means are feeling so much more con- 
fidence that they are willing to spend more freely than they 
have for the past two and a half years. 
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The difference between the Rintelman Piano Company 
and the McCammon Piano Company has been adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parties. There cannot be much 
trouble with a man like Mr. G. L. Reimann, who is rapidly 
gaining an enviable reputation in the trade. 


There has never been seen in this city a more elegant 
assortment of grand pianos than can now be found in the 
magnificent warerooms of Lyon, Potter & Co, in Steinway 
Hall. This new home for the Steinway piano grows more 
and more attractive at each visit, and with such an elegant 
display there is no wonder that more of these world 
famous instruments are sold in this neighborhood than ever 
before, and this in spite of the strongest competition ever 
known here. 

#29 & 

Mr. Frank Hicks, new to the trade, but said to be a 
capable business man, has been added to the force of Estey 
& Camp. He will assist in the correspondence department. 


When Mr. J. V. Steger was in New York last he was ap- 
proached by a lady and gentleman with the request to con- 
tribute for the Heine monument which it is proposed to 
erect in Central Park. His offer was to give the committee 
one of the Steger pianos and have it disposed of by a raffle 
at the fair to be held at Madison Square Garden, beginning 
November 16, which offer has been formally pted, and 
the instrument will be sent on in time for that event. 
While Mr. Steger’s offer was most liberal, he will no doubt 
be many times repaid for his generosity in various ways. 


*#ae# 2 # 





Those parties who are opposed to the elevated road in 
Wabash avenue are still endeavoring to prevent the scheme 
from being consummated. Their plan now is to induce 
enough property holders who signed for it to rescind their 


consent. 
seen 


Whitney & Currier, of Toledo, Ohio, intend building a 
handsome store for their own use in that city soon. 
* 2*# # # 


Mr. George Meister, of Jackson, Mich., formerly with 
the Bullock Music Company, has opened up at the old 
stand, and will carry a line of Hazelton and Reed pianos. 
Mr. Meister is well known and very popular in that neigh- 
borhood, and as his concern is virtually a continuation of 
the old house his chances of success are beyond a doubt. 


“ns “##? 


It does not look as if the new C. P. S. A. would be started 
with as much enthusiasm as was hoped for by its projectors. 
At the second meeting, which occurred on Wednesday 
evening of this week, very few of the 86 members were 
present. Future developments may change all this, how- 
ever. anes 


Chicago is to have a mammoth new amusement and car- 
nival hall. John Ringling, of Ringling Brothers, the circus 
managers, has been negotiating with local people for a site 
and plans for a new structure, modeled upon the general 
plan of Madison Square Garden, New York city, and to be 
used for similar purposes. Mr. Ringler said to a reporter 
for the 7rzbune last night: ‘‘ We have just succeeded in 
getting the Libby Prison site on Wabash avenue, and plans 
will be prepared at once for a large building somewhat like 
Madison Square Garden. The plan calls for a structure 76 
feet high, of iron and brick, with glass roof. We shall 
open the building with our own performance, continuing 
probably two months. Then we shall take a rest, and the 
building will be used for carnivals, exhibitions and conven- 
tions. We intend to begin building very soon and shall 
have the structure completed, including all interior deco- 
rations, inside of two months from the day of beginning.” 


— Tribune. seee 


Personals. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, Mass., came in town this week. He goes from 
here through a portion of the Northwest and expresses 
himself as very well satisfied with the business which has 
come to the Briggs Company and which is continuing. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, of 





Boston, spent a few days in Chicago this week. It was Mr. 
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Kimball's intention to go as far as the Pacific Coast, but on 
receiving word from Mr. Powers that orders were coming 
in so fast that it was with difficulty they were filled, he 
changed his mind and returned directly to Boston. 

Mr. Hiram C. Pressey, representing the Lester Piano 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., passed a few days in this 
city. Mr. Pressey sees a great improvement in business 
since his last trip and represents it as fairly good, 

Mr. W. B. Thompson, the genial old gentleman whom 
everyone likes and who is known to almost everybody in 
the trade, and who acts as major domo at Lyon & Healy's, 
has just entered his 80th year. He is still hale and hearty, 
and his friends, including THe Musica Courier, wish him 
many, many more birthdays. 

Mr. H. D. Cable, accompanied by Mrs. Cable, is taking a 
short pleasure trip as far as Colorado Springs, Col. He is 
expected to return in about a week. 

Mr. Jacob Doll, of New York, is expected to arrive in 
Chicago any day now. Mr. Doll is entitled to be greatly 
congratulated for placing his goods so favorably in this 
market, a thing which is becoming more difficult with 
every passing month. 

Mr. L. L. Doud, of the A. B. Chase Company. of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, has begun a six weeks’ trip in the West, and 
will go as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, of Boston, will arrive in this city 
about the 10th of the month. 

Mr, John L. Brown, of Erie, Pa., has gone to Freeport, 
Ill., to arrange if possible for the name of Burdett as ap- 
plied to a piano. Mr. Brown claims to have used the name 
first. 

Mr. W. V. Williams, the representative of Behr Brothers, 
of New York, has just arrived in the city from a trip through 
the Northwest. He says tradeis fair, but not booming. 
He also reports the same state of affairs relating to the 
large crops and the disposition to hold on to them. 





R. FRANK M. STEVENS, who was fora number 

of years connected with THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

and who resigned to accept an editorial position on 
the Dominant, has returned to the staff of this paper. 


orK 


R. WIDENMANN, of Strich & Zeidler, left New 

York for Savannah by steamer, from which 

place he will go to Atlanta to attend to his firm's ex- 
hibit in the New York State Building. 


or 


INCE Mr. Otto Wissner, of Brooklyn, cpened 
Wissner Hall in Newark, N. J., that city has 
only realized—live as it is from a commercial and 
social standpoint—what a valuable acquisition a 
music hall conducted by a house of no small reputa- 
tion in the piano trade can prove itself. 

The Wissner piano long years ago made its mark 
as a good instrument, and that in the eternal fit- 
ness of things has brought the name of Wissner to 
the front in thé music world. Now the people of 
Newark are commencing to buy Wissner pianos as 
they never did before, when four rivers divided them 
from Mr. Wissner’s factory and headquarters in 
Brooklyn, because a first-class stock of Wissner in- 
struments is always on hand in the Broad street 
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J W. COOK & SON, piano movers, have recently | 
» Stated that they have never been as busy as they are 
now since they went into business. This would seem to 
indicate that the piano trade is remarkably good at present, 
and the majority of the dealers say that they have nothing 
to complain of in regard to orders. 

There has been an unusual demand for pianos to rent 
this fall; in many of the warerooms every piano is rented, 
and they have been obliged to send out new pianos to fill 
the demand. There seems to be a general feeling of hope- 
fulness in regard to the coming season; prospects are 
good, and everyone is full of courage. 

sen 2## 

The work of tearing down the buildings at the corner of 
Boylston and Carver streets was begun to-day. Upon this 
lot of land there will be erected a handsome six story build- 
ing, which has been leased by the M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany for 100 years. The work is to be finished July 1, 1896, 
and the building will be ready for occupancy on that date. 
The building at present occupied by this firm has to be 
vacated on July 2, 1896, at 12 o'clock. The new premises 
will be, as said, six stories high, with a basement in which 
will be a large music hall 28 feet under ground. The three 
lower stories are to be used by the company for business, 
while the three upper stories will be rented for studios and 
other business purposes. The lot is about 50 feet front by 
148 feet deep, and the building to be erected will be of the 
most modern description, with everything arranged in the 
best possible manner for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. This piece of property is owned by the Crocker 
estate, which will erect the building. 

sn 2# * 

Business at the Chickering factory has not been quite as 
good this week as they had hoped for, but to offset that 
they say the retail department has proved a great success, 
Mr. George W. Endicott is out of town for a few days. 


*e nee 


Norris & Hyde have just completed arrangements with 
the Bates Piano Company, of Worcester, to have the latter 
handle the Norris & Hyde transposing keyboard piano. 
Mr. Bates is a young man who has only been a few months 
in Worcester, but having secured ample financial backing 
is prepared to do business on large lines, and he expects to 
secure a generous share of the business in that vicinity. 
His warerooms on Walnut street are large and handsomely 
arranged. 

Norris & Hyde are in constant receipt of letters from 
prominent musicians, who write most enthusiastic indorse- 
ments of the transposing keyboard. 

*esee# 

Mr. George Cook, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
left town this morning for Chicago. 

ee ee 

The affairs of the New England Piano Company remain 
unchanged, excepting thatthe firm has sold so many pianos 
this week that there are many vacant spaces in every de- 
partment. 

Mr, George T. McLaughlin, who is prominent in Demo- 
cratic circles, has been in Worcester attending the Demo- 
cratic Convention several days this week. 

ee ne 

Mr. P. H. Powers returned from his fishing and hunting 
trip in the Canadian woods on Wednesday looking well and 
hearty. To-day he has gone down the harbor smelt fish- 


ing. 


se 2 
Poole & Stuart have their factory in splendid order after 


INTERIOR OF THE THRONE ROOM IN THE VATICAN ON THE OCCASION OF THE AUDIENCE GIVEN BY THE POPE TO THE ABOLIAN. 


THE POPE AND THE AOLIAN. 


N June to last Pope Leo XIII. gave a private audience to the Aolian in the throne room at the 
Vatican. There were present Dr. Fermin Toledo, representing the AZolian Company ; His Excellency Monsignor 
Caggiano de Azevedo, general chamberlain to His Holiness, and Monsignor Raphael Merry del Val, the Pope’s private 


chamberlain. 


On the Thursday following the Aolian was played at the private mass of the Pope in the consistory 


hall, and on the same day the Pope gave orders to have an AZolian placed permanently in the Vatican. 
To everyone familiar with the traditional spirit of conservatism that rules the Vatican, the honor conferred upon 
the olian by His Holiness will be looked upon as the most remarkable achievement of this truly wonderful 


instrument. 











have two large floors, with increased facilities for making 
goods, and also have a large office on the lower floor, with 
telephonic communication with the upper floors. Their 
varnish room is to be enlarged, and they have made splen- 
did progress in getting out their goods. They are greatly 
pleased over some handsome walnut veneers they have 
just purchased. 
#2 2# * 

Mr. John N. Merrill says the only regret the Merrill 
Piano Company has at present is that it did not quadruple 
the output of the factory instead of doubling it. 

One of the latest styles of the house has a remarkably 
handsome panel, the groundwork being left dull, with the 
carved pattern in relief and highly polished. 


*e2 *2# * 
C. F. Hanson & Sons recently sold a Sohmer grand to 
Mr. Pierce J. Grace, owner of the Columbia Theatre. 


*“* 2% 


Mr. E. W. Furbush was in Chicago on Monday and 

Tuesday of this week. 
** &# # 

Mr. David E. McKee spent a couple of days in New York 

this week. 
In Town. 

Wm. L. Bush, Bush & Gerts, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. George B. Armstrong, The /ndicator, Chicago, Ill. 

G. B. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 





—J. M. Steward and W. A. Smith, who formed the Smith Piano 
Company, of Butte City, Mon, have dissolved partnership. The 
former has purchased the business and will continue it. 

—Thomas Paulson has been appointed receiver for the Pianophone 
Company, of No. 468 Cherry street, this city, by Judge Barrett, of 
the Supreme Court, on the application of the directors, Henry Wel- 
lington, Charles A. Kuster and Charles EB. Mielke, all of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Paulson is the only creditor, his claim being $1,582. The assets 
are patents valued at $250. 





the fire and are now ready to ship out new goods. They 





The AColian. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most unique honor ever 
conferred upon a means of making music was that 
which met the AZolian at the hands of Pope Leo XIII., 
whose listening to that instrument and whose subsequent 
acceptance of it as a something to form part of the furnish- 
ings of the Vatican have been already recorded in these 
columns. 

That the AZolian Company is alive to the value of such 
an indorsement is to be made evident in the various month- 
ly magazines and other periodicals which they patronize as 
advertising mediums by the presentation of the view here- 
with given, showing the interior of the throne room dur- 
ing the audience granted the A®olian. 

Perhaps no more delicate problem in advertising has 
ever presented itself toa musical instrument company, but 
the cleverness and dignity which have characterized all of 
their former work in this line are guarantees that, while 
they will justly reap all of the benefits which the honor 
merits by a public proclamation of the favor, they will 
nevertheless keep well within the bounds of respect which 
the peculiar situation calls for. 





—Mr. W. W. KimVall, of Chicago, reached New York on the Lu- 
cania from Liverpool on Friday. 


—Thanks are hereby extended to E. Heuer & Co., of Mexico City, 
Mexico, for an excellent photograph of the exterior of their store. 


—Robert E. Edwards has opened a piano store at 1622 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo., and is said to be backed by Kiesselhorst, of the same 
city. 

—Mr. R. C, Burgess, of the Wegman Piano Company, passed through 
New York city last week on one of his regular trips in the interests of 
the Wegman piano. 

—James Madden was charged with burglary when brought before 
Justice Kehoe in Chicago a few days ago. It is said Madden forced 
anentrance into Frank Loma’s music store at 734 West Madison 
street, that city, last Tuesday night, and stole $300 worth of instru- 
ments. When arrested he was trying to dispose of a violin. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemecater & Kroeger 








Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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“Valley Gem” Incorporated. 
HE Valley Gem Piano Company, of Cincinnati, 
was incorporated on October 2 by D. H. Baldwin, 
Lucien Wulsin, Drausin Wulsin, Frank O. Squire and George 
W. Armstrong. They will make and deal in pianos and 
musical instruments. The capital is $25,000. 





She Deserved the Piano. 
HE contest in Syracuse,.N. Y., for a $750 Kim- 
ball piano was ended last Saturday night and Mrs. J. 
Le Roy Webber, of that city, was declared the winner. 
The contest was to make as many words as possible from 
the sentence ‘‘ Kimball Pianos are the Best.” 

Mrs. Webber was credited with 26,462 words out of 27,- 
586 claimed. Five other competitors came near Mrs. Web- 
ber’s number. The competition was carried on over a 
large portion of that section of the State. 








Still Another Steck Testimonial. 


Messrs. George Steck & Co.: 
ENTLEMEN—This spring, when I decided to 
purchase a piano for my studio, I examined and tried 
all the best makes, and finally decided upon your baby 
grand, being charmed by its musical qualities and fine, 
rich and singing tone. 

I am more than convinced that my selection was the best 
that could be made, and I consider the piano a masterpiece 
in the art of piano making. Yours truly, 

ALBERT KRAUSSE, 








A Briggs Book. 

F all of the latest catalogues that have been 
| issued in the music trade were displayed on a table it 
is a sure guess that anyone looking at them would first 
pick up the Briggs book because of its peculiarly attractive 
cover. The first thing one sees on opening it is an excel- 
lent engraving of Mr. Charles C. Briggs, which is faced by 
one equally good of Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr. The usual form 
of introduction is followed by this story of the personnel 
of the company: 

Contemporaneous piano history makes desirable a few lines in ref- 
erence to the persons composing a company so widely and favorably 
known as the 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY. 


The business was founded in 1868 by Mr. Charles C. Briggs, who 
was born in Boston in 1822. After receiving a thorough education, 
supplemented by practical and technical studies in mechanics and 
acoustics, Mr. Briggs began the study of piano manufacturing in 
1858. He spent 10 years in assiduously developing his knowledge of 
the art, and in 1868 undertook the construction of pianos on his own 
account. It was at once apparent that fresh and unusual gifts had 
been brought into the arena, which were warmly welcomed to the 
exclusive ranks occupied by the very few experts and authorities in 
this art. Since that time the Briggs piano has gradually, but very 
surely, attained a prominent position in the musical world entirely 
on its merits, a fact which has been a matter of sincere and honest 
pride to its projector. 

The scales and patterns so essential to the finest class of piano 
production have all been prepared by Mr. Briggs on original and in- 
genious lines, and are everywhere accepted by expert piano judges 
as criterions of most refined and scientific caiculation. 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., the secretary of the company, was born in 
Boston in 1856, and has from early manhood been thoroughly coached 
by his experienced father in every detail of piano manufacturing. 
He not only absorbed and applied his instruction with great rapidity, 
but created new departures in construction, until, after years of un- 
remitting work, he vies with his father in ability to amplify the art to 
which he is devoting his life. 

The Messrs. Briggs devote their entire time to watching every 





detail of piano building, and critically follow each instrument to its 
completion. The personal attention and pride given to their work is 
a guarantee of absolutely accurate and finished work. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, vice-president and manager, has for many 
years been identified with the piano trade. He has visited numbers 
of times every important city in the country, and made a study of 
the tastes and requirements of dealers and piano buyers—a know!l- 
edge indispensable to successfully meeting public demands. His ex- 
perience is of peculiar value in deterinining the current of taste. 

Mr. F. D. Irish, the treasurer, has entire charge of the company’s 
financial department, and sedulously cares for this sensitive and im- 
portant part of the business. 

Continuing, the particular features of the Briggs piano 
are discussed and illustrated by very clear and weil drawn 
sketches, followed by a display of the several styles of up- 
rights and of the Style N Briggs grand, the whole being 
concluded by 10 pages of press noticesand testimonials 
that cover every degree of praise that can be bestowed 


upon a piano. 





IND a well posted man if you can who has gone 
into the Sohmer warerooms three times and seen 
exactly the same instruments there each time? It 
would be impossible to find him. Sohmer pianos are 
sellers from the moment they receive the finishing 
touches. Hence the transformation., There are 
some attractive designs in cases to be seen there 
right now. 
oe 
HIS paper recorded last week that Hazelton 
Brothers were displaying something very new 
in case designs, and that it behooved every dealer 
anxious for something new and attractive to get to 
their warerooms as quickly as possibly and see them. 
Since then those new cases have been seen by many, 
and the result could not have been otherwise. Hazel- 
ton pianos are going out as fast as they can be made. 
The above does not convey the idea that because 
orders are rushing in the workmen are trying to 
beat the record in piano building. The Hazelton 
workmen are like their employers, like the firm in its 
entirety, an institution with a reputation for 
carefulness of construction and a principle al- 
ways followed, that good pianos cannot beturned out 
at a great rate to meet the erratic demands of deal- 
ers who are in ahurry. Hazelton Brothers did not 
build a good reputation on such lines. 





—Mr. A. V. Grimes, of Washington, D. C., has been in the city for 
a few days. 

—Mr. Wm. J. Le Faveoure, of Salem, Mass., was calling upon some 
of the New York manufacturers during the early part of the week. 

—George Meister will reopen the old Bullock music store on Main 
street, Jackson, Mich. Mr. Meister was an employé of the house for 
12 years. 

—A building owned by John MacLennen in Lapeer, Mich., was 
damaged by fire last week. M. A. Van Wagoner’s music store in the 
building was burned, The stock will be a total loss. 

—Mr. Jos. Van Jenney, of Mexico City, has taken the agency for 
the Automaton attachments for the republic of Mexico. Mr. Van 
Jenney will leave for home this week. He is the agent for the 
Muehifeld & Haynes pianos. 

—P.C. Gaynor, a music salesman, of La Crosse, Wis., was run into 
and killed by the fast mail on the Milwaukee road at Bangor 
last week. Gaynor went there about four months ago from 
Chicago and but little is known about him. He was about 35 years 
of age. 

—Francis Ramacciotti, the piano string coverer, reports an excep- 
tionally good fall trade. He has recently increased his plant by add- 
ing two new machines, making 18 spinning machines now in use. He 
has added a carving machine with four spindles capable of working 


four panels Pye coors The new designs for piano panels dis- 
played by Mr. Ramacciotti are up to date, and the workmanship is 





done by a force of carvers especially trained for this class of work. 


The Story of the Banjo. 
(Continued.) 


HERE were hosts of others who made banjo 
playing their profession in connection with negro 
minstrelsy. ‘‘ Jim” Budworth, who sang On the Road to 


| Brighton (localized here in New York to Going to Coney 


Island) ; ‘‘ Bill” Budworth, his brother, a player of good 
ability ; ‘‘ Ben” Cotton, who for a time was a partner of 
“* Dave” Reed ; ‘‘ Eph” Horn, so long a member of Bry- 
ant’s Minstrels, and who loved the music of the banjo, 
though not a remarkable player—James Morrison, the banjo 
manufacturer, has in his possession ‘‘ Eph’s” ‘ plunk,” 
which has to be seen to be appreciated—“ Bill” Newcomb, 
afterward a partner with ‘‘ Hi” Rumsey, both of whom 
made a trip to Germany with a minstrel troupe, but failed 
to arouse the phlegmatic Teutons to an appreciation of 
their talents ; tall ‘‘ Nelse” Seymour (Sanderson), who was 
eng aged by ‘‘ Dave” Reed, in New Orleans, to play the 
banjo in his and Cotton’s company, but joined issues with 
‘* Dan” Rice instead, came to New York and finally cast 
his lot with the Bryant (O’Brien) brothers (Jerry, Neil and 
Dan) ; ‘‘ Harry” Stanwood, who was likewise connected 
with the Bryants, and “Billy” Shepherd, with his 
‘*Anvil .Chorus,” made memorable by his skillful 
use of the ‘‘thimble”; all these were numbered 
among those devoted to the banjo, its songs and its 
music. One long to be remembered was ‘* Charley” Fox, 
a lank, long legged, comical genius, who sang parodies 
and local and negro songs to the accompaniment of the 
banjo. That Young Gal from New Jersey was one of his 
most popular ones. He used both long and short necked 
banjos, one of which for many years stood in the corner of 
the writer’s room and is now in the possession of ‘* Johnny ” 
Hogan. ‘It had a long neck of yellow wood, inlaid ; an 
old-fashioned scroll peg board, and the rim was of yellow 
veneering, considerably inlaid, too. The brackets were 
few and far between, and the instrument had a deep, full 
toned voice. 

Many an evening has it helped tell the public to See that 
Old Thomas Cat, and asked them Who Liked Rich, Cook- 
shop Gravy on Their ’Taters; it told how the Old Gray 
Goose Sat Smiling at the Gander, and that Sally am de Gal 
for Me. The days are nearly gone when one can goto a 
minstrel show and hear old time songs like the Charleston 
Gals, Nebber Bo to Give It Up So, Mr. Brown, I’m Off for 
Charleston, Ain’t I Glad to Git Out of de Wilderness ?, The 
Knickerbocker Line, Camptown Races, Jim Along, Josey, 
Ole.Zip Coon, Old Bob Ridley, and the long list of those 
that made the feet of our respected parents keep time to 
their melody. Even Juba will soon be relegated to the 
past, and embryo banjoists will know it no more ; the darky 
of the same name as the tune is quite forgotten, and the 
days when it delighted the sports of Gotham to assemble, 
late at night, to witness this phenomenon dance his won- 
derful jigs are as nearly obliterated from the public memory 
as is the old name of the street (Orange, now Baxter street) 
where he performed. No less a personage than Charles 
Dickens was among those who visited ‘‘ Pete” Williams’ 
cellar to see Juba dance. When the latter made a profes- 
sional tour of England he was everywhere advertised as 
‘* Boz’s Juba,” and set the’ nation agog with unprecedented 
jigs. 

In old days George H. Coes won considerable reputa- 
tion as a violin player, and was counted the champion 
banjoist of the Pacific Slope. Later on he associated ‘him- 
self with ‘*‘ Luke” Schoolcraft in funny negro sketches, in 
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} The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with best musicians who have 
this attachment. heard and tried it. 


CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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~~ ESTEY PIANO. 








In every 

civilized country 
Estey rms 

is a 

household word 

to 


music lovers. 


Sl 


ONE GOOD POINT. 


A Fair Price. 


OUR NAME IS A 
GUARANTEE. 
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-ESTEY PIANO CO., 





Southern Boulevard, near Harlem Bridge, 


NEW YORK. 
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which he generally made use of his skill upon the banjo. 
Their best known act was Mrs. Didimus’ Party. 

Poor Luke! Three weeks before his death the writer 
met him in the Sinclair House quietly eating squirrel pie at 
the lunch counter. Old times were talked over, and 
‘*Luke” recalled the words of his great darky song, 
Possum Up a ‘Simmons Tree, Raccoon on de Groun’, 
This song is not to be confused with Possum Upa Gum 
Tree, Coon in de Holler, which latter is an ‘‘ old timer” and 
contemporary with Coal Black Rose, Ginger Blue, Sweet 
Tobacco Posy and melodies of that class. Schoolcraft 
was among the funniest and cleverest who ever used 
burnt cork, and a faithful delineator of negro character. 

Horace Weston was the greatest ‘‘stroke” player the 
world has ever seen, Noone has ever equaled his mar- 
velous execution and style in ‘‘ striking” the banjo. His 
birthplace was Derby, Conn., where at his father’s hands 
he received musical instruction and learned to play many 
different instruments. He was a tall, powerful, dark- 
colored negro, of good intelligence, good natured and oblig- 


ing, and a musical genius—a prodigy in his peculiar way. 
After spending his youth in the Nutmeg State, he served 
both in the army and navy of the United States, finally 
adopting the banjo as his profession in 1863. At different 
times he connected himself with various companies, such as 
Buckley’s and the Georgia Colored Minstrels. He played 
with Barnum’s show, on Jarrett & Palmer's boat, the Plym- 
outh Rock, and went with their Uncle Tom's Cabin com- 
pany to London. At this time he also visited the Continent, 
and everywhere met with unqualified success, visiting dur- 
ing his tour the cities of Hamburg, Breslau, Berlin and 
Vienna. Upon his return to this country he played with 
Haverly’s Georgia Minstrels, with Callender’s Minstrels, 
and many other organizations, as well as in different re- 
sorts in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

It was in 1872 that the writer first met Horace, and was 
wonderstruck at his phenomenal proficiency and his 
characteristic appreciation of the music that was suited to 
the banjo as a legitimate negro instrument. He was then 
playing on Sixth avenue, with ‘Blind Butler” as his ac- 








companist on the piano. ‘‘ Crook-neck Jack” (Engle) like- 
wise at different periods officiated in the same capacity for 
him, and both of these worthies were almost as remarkable 
in their specialty as was Horace himself in his. At this 
period in his career he played in many resorts in New York, 
such as Casey’s and Carroll’s saloons, both on Sixth avenue, 
in the Bowery, and at Robinson Hall. Horace’s favorite 
banjo, ** Old Suze,” now stands in the writer's room, and 
many is the lesson Horace has given him upon it. ‘Old 
Suze,” his most valued ion, was sent as a present at 
a time when Horace was suffering from a severe attack of 
rheumatism, of which malady he was a great victim. The 
poor darky thought his end was nigh, and sent his daugh- 
ter with the request that ‘‘Old Suze” should always re- 
main in the writer’s possession. Horace used a thimble in 
striking the banjo, and always flattened the tip thereof in 
order to insure a clean, sttong stroke upon the strings. His 
bridge was extremely narrow and placed nearer the tail 
piece than is usual. His ‘‘tremolo” with the thumb was 
most remarkable, rapid and effective, and enabled him to 
impart the movement simultaneously to all the notes in a 


chord.— Sun. 
(To be continued) 
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Band Instruments. 
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Band Instruments, Metronomes, Bite. 


35 GREAT JONES 


Three Factories, 1,000 Men, 


IE-VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 




















THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
am 600, is 504 Je) diggaapaares es 





j.& x: FISCHER—Manufacturea by 
lone +4 New York, (See 
it. 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
actured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
— Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIOS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 











HARDMAN eee eee by 
Co., New York. 


Hardman, 
(See canaietniet. t.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 





aS eee PY, ae 
Company, New York 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “YY OF ES. 





BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & ge ee Company, 
Albany, N. Y. advertisement.) 


BRADBURY—Manufactured 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N 
vertisement.) 





Freeborn 
. (See ad- 





BRAMBACH—Mannafactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS enn by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 


ment.) 
A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 








CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured’ by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 


kegon, Mich. ich (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





con OVER—Manufactured 
o Company, Chicago. 
vertisement.) 


Conover 
“4 (See ad- 





* CROWN "—. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. 
ment.) 


Manufactured by Geo. P. 
(See advertise- 





DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured 
we , m Piano Company, Cin- 
cinna 








nt by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 





THE 
ELEGANT 






PIANOS 8 HARPS. 


FACTORIES; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANK H.EROD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 








Ro cnwsTIANR WN. FT. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBRICAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured oo Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Rantoens: é Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











| MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1sss. PIANOS, 2222: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


a ere Paul G. Meh- 
& Sons, New Y: (See adver- 
peat 


MERE — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured 
Piano 














NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured 


Newby & Evans, New York. en, 
occasional advertisement.) 





NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured New 
Esglaad Piano Company, 
Poo advertisement.) 





NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 

















KIMBALL —Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 


KNABE—Manufactured Py Wm, Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KURTZMANN-—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (See 
t.) 











PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NVYV’ YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OERIOCAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBICAGO, ITT. 


Saibe. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa, 


SHONINGER — Manufactured Phd 
oer Company, New 














: The SIN GER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
— MADE BY — 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 


235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY? 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CATALOGU 
SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured ‘by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
ee ae wl | Sohmer & 
Co., New York. vertisement.) 


STANDARD ee by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


STARR — Manufactured by 
Company, Richmond, Ind, 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO.., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil, 
All mail should be sent ta the effice. 
Sed for Catalogue.———aiin 




















‘Starr Piano 
(See ad- 











KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., wee Forks 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New ro 








r | KRANICH & BACH °° “Soc orien 


eee PIANOS see 
Receiv: Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial 1876, and are admitted to be the most 


ive yours, GBP Tikonpensh Cendinges Serelibed ‘te apelice. 
ive ° justrat ata e ° 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. ee as 


~ Warerooms, 237 B. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St, BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


§2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.,—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 

MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 











PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured td 
». das 8 Piano Company, Con- 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


g Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Highest 


171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
a a CHICAGO, ILL. 








“+ The 

















SCHAEFFER—Mannufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimm 








STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured b 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. 
advertisement.) _ 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 

advertisement.) 

ST SANT—Manufactured b fu eed 
sant Piano Company, New 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBIOAGO. IX. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, iLL. 
VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 
WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
a: New York. (See advertise- 
ment. 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 





the Ster- 
(See 




















Webster 





Piano Company, New York. (See 
; advertisement.) 
WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 


Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
prmcet en omy i 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (Sex 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured b 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

WISSNER— Manufactured by Otte Wiss 
ner, Brooklyn. N advertise- 
ment.) 
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= GHASE BROS, PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


=P MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: EW ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
VY PIANOS ‘Unew enacand PIANO co. *sssrar" 
Warerooms ; 200 Tremont St., Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 


; ‘ THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
E ieee IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
eS | TEENTH CENTURY. 
| i a ae | i es NE ee ee 
Pal ; i The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
fE yf i i =6this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
- . ; i! Why, Q FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
. 
. 
* 


, THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


o 4 ‘ (* } 
f | Worcester, Mass. 




















; NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





ne y 


IGH GRADE PI/ANos. 


OARDMAN BX z sealants 
+9 GRAY: WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 

















challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y-.- 


@ ESTABLISHED-1837|jeeeesss 
es w ts BaGADURY, ee tee JACOB DOLL, 


t#” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 





with Perfectly Even Scale 





IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 





ORGAN PIPES. “nave (PANG and Upright Planes. 


Weed and Metal. . . *" Flue and Reed. ~~ *.. Volee or Unvoiced. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPE] ORGAN MATERIALS. Factory : eae ogee em 1384, East 134th Streete 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL PIEROGE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 

















WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East ldth Street. 
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CTRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 830 TENTH AVENUE, 
New York. 





57 LITTLE WEST 12tu STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181TH STREET, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849, 





= PIANOS 


prices moeraTE AND §Q.Q00Q MADE  eveny instrunent 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON $8T., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Street ) 


THE CRLEBRATED GORDON GUITAR 














FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 





* *K 
Send Superior 
ses ein 
Illustrated i 
and 
Catalogue Finish. 
* * 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 





WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 
COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YorRsz.. 





The 014 Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Manafactared by (. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


ait ed Frans! 5 avenge the MARTIN GUITARS were anéd are still the only reliable inctoumenes 
nd Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 


= Professors a 

reputation, = testimonials could | be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. 8. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the eae is well aware of the supe po 
merits its of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only her 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Feectery 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 


MR LEPKOWSEI, 
Mr. bi $T. ROMERO, 








Our attachment can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 

No clumsy, aay. music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 








——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lincotn Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Wav YORE... 




















CARL BARCKHOFF, | JARDINE & Son, 


BUILDER OF ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Church =a sa 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. 








GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral. N. Y., 
eegneles St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M B.Ch, 
N. ¥. is. Pifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N.Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; Piret Presbyterian, 
Philadeiphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 

San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 8; and Pitts. 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 

















LADIES “‘r'iiiscciored Skin should use 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 8cakes, 25 cents. Address 
W. B. BELL & C0., Bett may Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
ee Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 























Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Celios, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 





Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 








Established 1870. 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 





















INVESTIGATE... ROoPrs BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams street, Chicago. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., We supply dealers with a 
YORK, PA. COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 


i On the most favorable terms, and guarantee pro- 
— aon. tection in territory. Address KOPS BROS., 24 


and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .... 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 











" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS TA WY OSs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
& n 





—>t+—" APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,., Rochester, N.Y. 





where we are ge a esented, 
Catalogue, &c,, 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN oO. 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONIBA. 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica. 


Can be hundied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Lewpziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 








wt RADBURY. oy. 


AND THE CHOICE OF 
AMERICAN 


4 rechorn 


ROYALTY. 


= 





urer: 


i, 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINQTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y,. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 





«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


= fi. OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


540 & 512 West 36th St 








=) Bet. 10th and 1ith Aves., 
FELT CLOTH 


NEW YORK. 
ROBT. Mi. WEB j and PUNCHINGS. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(SANG T COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 





Kabnt & 





Uhimana, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas and Banponcons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
a PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


EP 


Our Factory 


ORGANS, 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 
solicited. 


CP 


Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely éan be obtained at retail. of Pm 


equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


SQUARE, 


tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


UNION 
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MMACHER SCHLEMMER 
Lady aed 






209 
ROOWERD 
EWYORK 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


' PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








ST 





=| 
E 

= 
5 
= 
: 

B 
=| 
= 
=| 
SI 


STAIB PIANO ACTION WEG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


| LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEBR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LEHR & Co., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCH, 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


for United : ‘ 
WIULUIN TORE & BRO, 57 = ess coset SE AREER gE MAW YORK; 














a 








Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE? . 


en ____1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 
1945 Park Avenue, New York. Detr ait, Mich. 


2 


e 


Branch Offices +} 200 Dearborn treet, Oetenge. 


36 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, 





VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
‘CELLOS , 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 


1016 Chestnut 







St 
pauaibae Manufacturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 
GEO. BAUE 
ll MARKNRUKIRCHEN, SAXORY, GERMANY, 


and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 


Send for Catalogue. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


‘110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





Ce \ ad 
A } er, = =< — 
Op VAC LUA fows:)) ae. 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western 
174 and 176 W: 





cone a CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. nts, 

SAN NCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & 00. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


M. STEINERT & sone'00. Now England Agents, 
Ne ew 
: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


VW EE BE rr:, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


BAUS PIANO CO.,|%« 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





118 East 14th Street, 


NEVVTG YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








Tre 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORTEH 


ACTIONS 


New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 
26 Warren St., New York, 


Herreurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 





AAD 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ « MANUFAOTURERS OF - « 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AAD 


FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 


MUEHLFELD i HAYNES PIANO 00. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
tient tin tin i di i Ae 


511 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


uh 
ma\C) I 
\\i Wy, 














PIANO CHAIRS 
——_—and STOOLS. 


bas 
AOR 


TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
ptices on application. 


re / 
y/ 
WY) 4 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha Piano and with- 
out interf ’ 
THE PO TO IMITA 
ZITH BANJO, MANDO 
MUSIC X and BAGPII 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLA without any 

tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, re par 
Cor. Washington Boul ry, 
CHICAGO, U.. 7 4A, 








St, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., MANUFACTURE 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








re Win 


ee 


a awianl | 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL&@GROSS)WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANY AClgeo | oe 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. “ 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. C G RODER 
ESTABLISHED 1846, : : 5 


- NEW YoREB. . . | LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., — 1 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 








Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO.. |) scesT HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIA N 0 PLATES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
* 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, K 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, | RT/ Fi A 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


ALSO 
Manufacturers and 


Piano Haraweare, 
Exporters of 


: THE D Sole maven somes 
C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


Violins. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues gratis 
326 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, §. ¥, 








Telegraph and R. R. Station: 5 OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON CONN. 



























and postpaid. 


«oe PINLADELPHIA. PA. MORGENSTERN 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY ee, 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 135 Grand St., New York. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & D} AVIS 50 8 PIANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
a ' Inde ae rt i, Pa als *, “Titens, H elibroa sad 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston , Mass. 























Cvs respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 





a genuine ‘“SoHMER Piano.” ay i ND Sa 
__We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed s aPA\S. 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to % $ 2h ¢ 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous ” a4 aw 
dealers or agents. % = S £ 
e Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark ee ny “ one 
: : ’ rye , SOHMER «4° 


stamped upon the sounding board. Te Finm to AO 
RADE MARK 


SOHRMER & CoO., 149-155 Fast 14th St... New Work. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St./ BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO.., 
867 Broadway. 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Cara No. 8,117. World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


SCOoOvVER ED Wits FINE BAIR. 


RE A DS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


4 Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ. President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


&@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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